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PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS IN 
PRISON. 


BY REV. M. WILLETT. 


Dr. Edward Robinson, in his Greek 
Lexicon of the New Testament, translates 
I Peter iii: 19, as follows: “In which 
(spiritual nature), also, he once preached 
(through Noah) to those spirits now in 
prison.” This passage, so interpreted, 
simply states that our Lord, in his spirit- 
ual nature, which was _ pre-existent, 
through his servant, Noah, while the ark 
was in preparation, wherein eight souls 
were saved, went and preached unto the 
spirits who are now in prison, but who, 
formerly, were disobedient, while the 
long-suffering of God waited for them 
through those hundred and twenty years 
of preaching and probation. It seems 
natural to assume that the preaching 
must have been contemporaneous with 
the disobedience, else what had there 
been to disobey ? But the disobedience 
occurred when the ark was a-preparing, 
and so, the preaching, also. It is urged 
as another proof of the correctness of 
this interpretation that Christ’s* preach- 
ing was in ‘the spirit. The human na- 
ture of Christ had no part in the act. 
Christ preached in the spirit, through 
Noah, as David, in spirit, called him 
Lord. “Christ’s personal and _ local 
preaching in Hades would require his 
whole divine-human person, as much as 
his preaching in Galilee or Jerusalem.” 

Let us suppose, however, that fifty 
commentators can be cited in favor of 
the view that Christ went in person and 
preached to the spirits in prison during 
the time that elapsed between his cruci- 
fixion and his resurrection; are we, there- 
fore, left to strike a balance between this 
fifty and the fifty on the other side? Can 
the ordinary layman never expect to 
reach confidence on this theme at all? 
The man of common sense will never 
submit to the tyranny of an isolated text. 
We will invariably compare Scripture 
with Scripture. We will insist that Pe- 
ter must be consistent with Peter him- 
self. If one passage in the Bible can- 
not be interpreted in the light of an- 
other, then there is no such thing as the 
analogy of faith, nor have we aught but 
a disconnected jumble in Divine Writ. 

This famous passage in I Peter must 
be read in the light of the second chapter 
of II Peter, verses 4 to 10: ‘God spared 
not angels when they sinned, but cast 
them down to hell, and committed them 
to pits of darkness, to be reserved unto 
judgment.” He “spared not the ancient 
world, but preserved Noah, with seven 
others, a preacher of righteousness, when 
he brought a flood upon the world of the 
ungodly.” From these and other great 
historic facts here recited,the apostle draws 
the stupendous inference that “the Lord 
knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation, and to keep the unrighteous 
under punishment wnto the day of judg- 
ment.” 


authorities. The un- 
iluvians, therefore, were, 
at the date of Christ’s crucifixion, spirits 
in prison, kept under. punishment unto 
the day of judgment ; and, if Christ went 
and preached to them at all, that preach- 
ing must be interpreted in the light of 
the assertion in II Peter, that these pris- 
oners had passed beyond the possibility 
of mercy. | 

The words of I Peter iii: 19 simply as- 
sert the preaching ; they do not say that 
this preaching, though by Christ in per- 
son, was effectual unto salvation. If the 
Lord knows how to keep the unright- 
eous under punishment unto the day of 
judgment, how does it come about that 
progressive orthodoxy knows how to 
wrest the unrighteous out of this punish- 
ment by probation in an unprobationary 
state? If we cannot interpret I Peter 
by II Peter, then we have nothing left 
but exegetical chaos. The words of I 
Peter iv: 6 take a wider range, even, 
than those of I Peter iii: 19 : “For unto 
this end was the gospel preached, even 
to the dead.” What a tremendous as- 
sertion this is to be confined to one 
short sentence in all the Bible, if we are 
forced to interpret it as meaning that 
judgment by Christ is preceded by the 
preaching of the gospel to all the dead of 
former generations! Such a truth, if it 
were a truth, would have been one of the 
great cardinal facts connected with the 
Incarnation. “It would fall into the 
same class with the nativity, the baptism, 
the passion, the crucifixion, the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. _Much less 1m- 
portant facts than these are recorded. 
St. Matthew speaks of the descent of 
Christ into Egypt, but not of his descent 
into Hades. Such an act of the Re- 
deemer as going down into an infernal 


. world of spirits would, certainly, have 


been mentioned by some one got the 
inspired biographers of Christ. The 
total silence of the four gospels Is 
fatal to the tenet” (Shedd). It is a fact 
well established in the history of doctrines 
that the clause in the Apostles’ Creed 
which says, ‘“He descended into Hades,” 
was not added until the latter part of the 


| fourth century. 


“It required the devel- 
opment of the doctrine of purgatory, and 
of the medizval eschatofogy generally, in 
order to get it formally into the doctrinal 
system of both the Eastern and Western 
Churches.” Many of the very best au- 
thorities interpret the dead of I Peter iv: 
6 to mean the spiritually dead. Others, 
as Professor Curtiss of Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary, understand the dead here 
to mean those who have suffered martyr- 
dom. As Christ suffered even unto 
death, so Peter exhorts his readers to 
arm themselves with. the same mind, and 
then encourages them by the example of 


‘those who, after having suffered the loss 


of this frail life from men, now énjoyed 
an immortal life with God. Even though 
such views or others akin to them should 
be set aside, the stern assertion of Peter 
in his second epistle cannot be set aside 
—that God knows how to keep the un- 
righteous under punishment unto the 
day of judgment. It can be justly as- 
serted that, in all the history of doctrines, 
it is impossible to find such another in- 
version of a pyramid upon its apex. 
Upon the basis of these few obscure pas- 
sages, it is boldly asserted that the offer 
of Christ as a Saviour has been intro- 
duced into the world of disembodied 
spirits, and is now actually in force in 
that strange sphere, persuading, convict- 
ing, converting innumerable multitudes, 
who either have not known of this gos- 
pel here, or have known it so imperfectly 
that they deserve another opportunity to 
be saved, or to save themselves through 
it.. It is certainly nothing less than a 
daring dogma to assert, on this frail ba- 
sis, that our Lord, during the few hours 
between his death and his resurrection, 
went into the world of the dead, and 
there got up an economy of grace which 
was a duplicate, substantially, of that in- 
stituted by him during his incarnate life 
on the earth. We cannot better close 
this utterly inadequate article than in the 
words of Morris: “The astounding qual- 
ity of this hypothesis grows upon us as 
we strive to contemplate all that is in- 
volved in such a stupendous process— 
the proclamation and exposition of the 
gospel in such ways as, to some extent at 
least, to convince even those who have 
rejected it here; the presence of a 
Church, of sacraments and ordinances, 
of a living and continuous ministry, or 
of other administrative agencies anala- 
gous to those which, in this world, are 
brought, and often vainly brought, to 
bear upon the ignorance, the willfulness, 
the wickedness of men. To assume all 
this, and much more, on the basis of a 
single text, with but one or two possibly 
corroborating passages, and in the pres- 
ence of the studied silence of the re- 
maining Scriptures respecting a fact of 
such immense moment, and in the pres- 
ence, also, of innumerable passages 
teaching us that now is the accepted 
time, and our brief earthly day the ap- 
pointed day of salvation, is certainly a 
process without parallel in the history of 
human theologizing.” 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


“The mistakes of last year shguid be 
the lighthouses of this year.” 


This remark was made to me not long 
since, and I was struck by itstruth. It 
is a natural comparison—that of life to 
the sea ; of voyages to our life voyages. 
The interest is awakened, the breath 
comes fast, and you “ put yourself in his 
place,” as you think of the sailor buffet- 
ing with the waves There is something 
in the oft-repeated tale that appeals to 
all, the war of the elements, the rocky 
coast, and the imperiled vessel are pre- 
sented in a vivid picture to the mind’s 
eye. 

Now comes through the darkness, 
faint at first, then shining clear and 
strong, a light—a light throwing its rays 
far out on the water, showing the cruel 
rocks on one side, the safe sea on the 
other. It is pleasanter far to think of 
the sailors once more safe than to apply 
the figure to ourselves. It is not a tak- 


ing subject—our own mistakes; the rosy | 


haze of remembrance is, in this case, a 
fog. Each mistake of the past year, with 
its consequences, is remembered with a 
sigh. Those consequences! Mistakes 
would no longer be mistakes without 
them. 

Some say that half. our unhappiness 
comes from our blunders, and here let 
us attempt to classify mistakes, blunders 
and sins of omission. Are they one 
and the same? If so, can we not erect 
a grand Pharos to expose the shoals and 
cast light on smocth waters? What is 
the root of these mistakes? With some 
it is selfishness, with others a lack of 
principle and with perhaps the largest 
number it is mere aimlessness. No ship 
allowed to drift ever made a prosperous 
voyage. Let each mistake be the last of 
its kind, and we shall be encompassed 
by lighthouses as are the British Isles, 
which have eighty-five on their coasts. 
Experience will trim the lamps, and their 
light may shine far out on the waters to 
save more than the one person from 
whose mistakes they spring. Com. 


BY REV. CHARLES F, WOOD, 


It is a familiar, worldly-wise saying 
that a young man must be allowed to 
“sow his wild oats.” But if you sow 
wild oats, young man, what must you 
expect to reap? Not fame ones, cer- 
tainly. When the farmer sows wheat in 
his field, he expects it to take root, and 
spread, and mature, and yield an in- 
crease of wheat. If it does not, he is 
disappointed. Let him scatter foul seed 
broadcast over his field, and it will not 
be contrary to his expectation if noxious 
or worthless weeds and grasses spring 
up. Foul seed or fair, he expects it to 
produce a crop of the same kind, and in 
greater abundance than the seed sown. 
But when a young man, by yielding to 
the temptation to an indulgence, allows 
the first little seed of a bad habit to be 
sown in his nature, is he disappointed, 
Or is it contrary to his expectation, if 
that little seed does not sprout and 
spread, and bring forth an abundant 
crop of the same kind? Does he sow 
the first wild oat with a single serious 
thought or expectation of a crop that will 
overspread his whole nature, and so com- 
pletely take Lossession of it that he can 
never root it out in his own strength? 
No, indeed! But if it brings forth in 
after years an abundant crop of bad hab- 
its—as it must inevitably if allowed to 
have its natural growth—ought he to be 
disappointed? ‘*Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.”’ | 

Let a man who has never seen a field 
of grain sprouting be taken into one just 
as the grain is coming up. He will 
hardly believe that those little, straight, 
green spears, now so slender and scatter- 
ing, soon will spread and cover the whole 
ground, and so completely take posses- 
sion of the soil that there will be no 
chance for weeds or anything else to 
grow. But just as the spreading roots 
of grain take possession of the soil, and 
suck up all the available moisture, and 
the spreading stalks and leaves appropri- 
ate the sunshine that strikes upon that 


nor rain, avails for anything else to grow 
on that ground, so do the spreading 
roots and stalks of bad habits strike 
through the soil of a man’s heart, deeper 
and deeper, and wider and wider, and 
in time so completely take possession of 
his whole nature, physical, intellectual 
and moral, that there is no room for any- 
thing else to grow. Ah, young man, 
when you sowed those first few wild oats, 
you were deceived—not as to the kind 


was bad, just a little bad, but you did 
not believe it would spread so. You 
were deceived as to the strength of the 
seed and the fertility of the soil. 

Witness the ‘hold the tobacco habit 
has upon some who have been long ad- 
dicted to it. Many a man is such a 
slave to it that he cannot keep good-nat- 
ured or religious apart from it. The 
habit has become necessary to his good 
nature because he has thrown his good 
nature into it. A week or two without 
the companionship of his favored enemy 
will make him nervous and irritable, and 
weak as an invalid. That is either a 
poor compliment to the man’s strength, 
or a high compliment to the strength of 
the enemy. After three weeks or a 
month of trying to walk without the sup- 
port of his nicotian escort, you can lead 
hiin all over a ten-acre lot by holding a 
plug of tobacco before his nose. We 
have seen some just such slaves as that, 
who did not realize their servitude until 
they had made a good, hard effort to 
break away from it. Sometimes we 
hear a so-called moderate indulger make 
the boast over his plug of tobacco or 
glass of spirits: “I have the will-power to 
take it or let it alone.” Let us see. In 
which direction do you exert your will- 
power most, in taking it or in letting it 
alone? Do you not generally exercise 
your power to take it, when you are 
thirsty, and think you need it? Do 
you not generally exercise’ your pow- 
er to let it alone only after you 
have quenched your thirst? ‘Tis 
often so, and oftener so than otherwise. 
To exercise your will power in either di- 
rection, as suits your inclination, is no 
test whatever of your power to resist. 
“The double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways.” Talk about your will- 
power to take it or let it alone! There 
is no virtue in that. What young men 
need in the face of every evil or foolish 
habit is the will-power to let it alonéand 
stick to it. That is will-power of the 
right kind. 

Temptations to indulgence—wild-oat 
seeds—are flying all about us in thislife. 
Young man, will you, by yielding to 
temptations, allow the seeds to light and 
sprout in your heart, and bring forth a 
crop of bad habits? Or will you brush 
them aside, and give them no chance to 
take root and spread? ‘The latter“is the 
safer way, and the easier, too, in the end. 
If you want a strong right arm, you 
won’t get it by breaking it and ‘having 
the doctor set it, and having to wait for 


it to get well.. It may be strong ‘again 


of seed you were sowing ; you knew that. 


field, so that neither soil, nor sunshine, | 


YOUNG MEN AND THEIR WILD OATS, | after that process, but the chances are 


that it will be stronger without having 
gone through that process. Every yield- 
ingto temptation weakens the power to 
resist. 
stronger for having been weakened by 
indulgence for a few years—the wild-oat 
season— of his life? Suppose he throws 
off his indulgent habits entirely, will he 
be stronger than if he had never had 
them? Will his character be purer and 
stronger for having been spotted and 
soiled by early indulgences? Would 
you think to make a piece of pure, white 
linen any whiter by getting it dirty first 
and then washing it? We believe in 
washing things when they get dirty— 
characters as well as clothing. But we 
believe, also, that the best way—the 
whitest way—is not to allow them to get 
dirty, if that is possible. And it is pos- 
sible with characters, if not with linen. 
It is not necessary that a young man’s 
character should be blctted a little by 
indulgence before it can be made white. 
Every indulgence is one chance against 
its. being made white again. 


If you sow your wild oats, young man, 
it will not be many years before you will 
have to drive in with the reaper and gath- 
er the harvest. That is a harvest you 
won't like. It may come in this life or 
it may be deferred principally until the 
life beyond. But, whenever it comes, 
the wild-oat harvest is a tough job. The 
seed-time may be full of fun, but the 
harvest is sure to be full of bitter regrets. 
If you do not want to reap a bad crop, 
here or hereafter, do not sow bad seed. 
If you have a few wild oats that you 
must get rid of, just put them into a lit- 


tle bag, and mark it ‘Self-control.” Keep 


them there. Don’t let a seed escape. 
After a few years you will look upon that 
little bag of worthless seed with just 
pride, because you did not sow it and 
give it a chance to take root and spread 
and getacrop for you. You will rejoice 
because you have no crop of that kind. 
Forest Grove, Or. 


SALEM LETTER. 


CONCERNING CHURCH AND OTHER MAT- 
TERS, 


;the cold wave an impetus, sending it 
Fever the mountains that usually shelter 

our Willamette Valley. However it 

came, it found scant welcome among our 

people. With the mercury among the 

small figures about zero we are scarcely 

our own selves. There is a slight cover 

of snow—hardly enough, the farmers are 

afraid, to protect the fall wheat. 


The cold weather has had a depress- 
ing effect upon our “week of prayer” 
services. Pastor Harris was very earnest 
in his wishes that the church might 
unite in petitions for a revival of re- 
ligious interest among her own mem- 
bers and in the community around us, 
There were similar services held in sey- 
eral other churches, but no _ special 
union effort and no specially marked 
success. Our meetings were not in 
vain; we found it profitable to wait upon 
the Lord, but the manifestation of his 
power to convert souls is delayed. Salem 
is greatly in need of an infftence from 
above that shall arrest the indifferent 
and strengthen the faith of all such as 
“love His appearing.” Our Sabbath- 
school has been fairly prosperous. We 
lost our superintendent through the 
larger facilities for business that Portland 
offers, but were able to persuade Brother 
T. McF. Patton, late Consul to Japan, 
to take the office. Brother Patton serv- 
ed us as superintendent for about twelve 
years, and, after a respite of a few inter- 
vening seasons, resumes the work with 
his old-time ardor. May the blessing of 
the Lord rest upon all the members of 
our school! We use the Pilgrim Quar- 
terly and Helps published by our Con- 
gregational Society. Our Thursday even- 
ings prayer-meetings have not so large 
an attendance as we desire. We have 
been using the series of subjects propos- 
ed by the Congregationalist for a few 
months. All those who take interest 
enough to study the lessons find im- 
provement and are profited; but just 
how to make a prayer-meeting edifying 
and yet interesting to those who are un- 
willing to take upon themselves any 
share in the work is not easily achieved. 
We have, now and then, an addition to 
our number that cheers us, and the 
growing intelligence and interest shown 
by those who give heed to the things 
taught encourages us to a faithful con- 
tinuance in well-doing. S. 


The Willard Kindergarten has remov- 
ed to pleasant sunny rooms, corner of 


| Fulton and Webster streets, one block 


from the McAllister-street cars. Friends 
are invited to visit the school, which we 
hope to make a model one in every re- 


Willard, for whom it was organized and 
named on her visit to San Francisco. 
The teachers are Miss Jennie C. Parker 
and Miss Annie S.-Porter. 


ELten M. Domett, Sup't. 


Will a young man’s character be | . 


ye Possibly it was the blizzard that gave | 


spect, in honor of our loved Frances E. | 


The Weman’s Beard 
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The monthly meeting of the “Wom- 
an’s Board of Missions” will be held in 
Plymouth church, San Francisco (Post 
street, near Webster), on Wednesday 
afternoon at 2 o’clock, February rst; 
meeting of Executive Committee at 1. 
Will not the ladies in the various church- 
es make an especial effort to be present 
at this meeting, as, on account of the 
rain, tre meeting in January was very 
thinly attended ? 


LETTER FROM AFRICA. 
| We are happy to place before our readers 


_aletter from our Mrs. Holbrook, in South 


Africa]: 
MAPUMULO, NATAL, S. AFRICA, 

To the Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific.—My Dear FRirnps: Since I 
last wrote you we have had a blessing 
from God, and, as a result of it, yester- 
day ten young people came before the 
church to be examined for admission, 
and will, before long, join it. Most of 
these are the children of Christian par- 
ents, and we have for a long time been 
especially working and praying for them. 
Mrs. Wilcox also labored here for three 
weeks, and God granted a blessing. 
There are others for whom we have hope, 
and still others who, we fear, have but 
deceived themselves and us. Among 
those who have taken a stand for Christ 
is Mbiya, our schoolteacher, a young 
man of much energy and ability. He 
has gone to work in earnest to reach 
others, and we have great hope that he 
will be ‘a burning and shining light 
among his people. ne 

I want you to hear the story of one of 
our earnest Christian women, as I heard 
it from her lips. Her whole life is a 
beautiful illustration of what a Christian 
Zulu woman can be and do. She has 
but one eye, and the other is not only 
blind, but often causes her intense pain. 
In one of our women’s meetings, which 
she led, she took for her subject Matt. 
v:29—And if thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee; 
for it is profitable for thee that .one of 
thy members perish and not that thy 
whole body be cast into hell.” ‘Then 
she told us how, on account of her eye 
which was lost, that verse had always 
been most precious to her. In her sim- 
ple, earnest way she narrated the follow- 
ing story of her tragic life: 

“J was born in Zululand, and lived 
there during my childhood. Mbzuazi 
and Cetywayo fought together to see 
which should succeed to the kingdom. 
My father was a doctor, and he loved 
Cetywayo and helped him. Mbzuazi 
was overcome. Mpande, their father, 
the old King, said to my father, ‘I will 
not see your face again; for, by your in- 
cantations, you have driven away my 
son.’ Sohe killed my father and all my 
brothers who lived at home, and carried 
away my sisters and all my father’s wives, 
except the first one, who was killed. 


“My father was a great man, with 
many kraals and sixty wives, and the 
King killed or carried away all that be- 
longed to him. I was almost ten years 
old, and one of Mpande’s men stole me 
and carried me to his kraal. When the 
King found that some of us had been 
stolen by his people, he ordered that we 
be brought back and live with our broth- 
ers who had not been slain. My sisters 
who lived with Mpande told the man 
who was sent to bring me to my broth- 
ers that if he would take me by the 
kraal in which they lived they would 
give me food to eat. He did so, but 
Mpande’s daughter heard that I was to 
pass that way, and she told my sisters 
that I must come and live with her. 
When they heard her words. my sisters 
were very sorry that I had come that 
way, for Mpande’s daughter was very 
cruel, and she wished me to come and 
work for her and cook her food, 
Mpande’s daughter cut a stick, and 
said, ‘When the girl is as tall as this 
stick she must come and live with me,’ 

“The man took me to my brother’s, 
where my mother was then staying, and 
when I.told them the words of the King’s 
daughter, they wept. After two months, 
although I was not as tall as the stick, 
she sent for me. 

“One of the Mpande’s wives was kind 
of heart, and she said, ‘No, you shall 
not live with that cruel girl and be al- 
ways whipped, but you shall live. with 
me,’ Sol lived with her; At: night I 


} slept with her feet resting upon me; for: 


~ — 


she was the queen and I was her foot- 


stool. 

“J staid in her house all the time, and 
did not go about like other children, but 
I said to the others, ‘When you god to 
the river to bathe, I want you to speak 
loud, so that the queen shall hear you, 
and: perhaps she will let me go with you.’ 
~““One day she told me to go with 
them, but when I came from bathing my 
eye was sick. When the queen heard 
me crying she was very sorry. I cried 
hard during the nights, and one of my 
eyes was well, but one was blind, as it 
has been ever since. 

‘My mistress sent some people to ask 
a witch-doctor the reason that my eye 
was blind. The doctor said that the 
spirit of my dead father had done it be- 
cause I was living with the wife of 
Mpande. Then the queen gave me a 
great cow and sent me to my brother’s. 
When I reached home they killed the 
cow that had been given me and made 
a great feast. I staid with my friends a 
short time, and my mistress sent for me 
again, so I went to live with her, but my 
eye grew worse, so I was sent home. 
Three times she sent for me, and three 
times my eye grew worse and I was tak- 
en to my brother’s. One of my sisters, 
who lived with Mpande’s people, was 
very bad. Mpande said because she 
was so wicked that if she, or any other 
daughter of my father, came to the kraal 
of my brothers they must kill them. 

‘My mother was afraid because of the 
words of the king, for she thought that 
I would be slain. So she took me to 


Mapumulo, in Natal, where her brother 


lived. I was then about 15 years old, 
and I went and lived with Mr. Abraham, 
the missionary. When there, I heard 
that the queen, my old mistress, was 
dead, and they had killed my sister who 
was bad and another sister who staid 
wiih the queen in my stead. Then I 
thought of the words of the Bible which 
I had heard the missionary read—‘And 
if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 


and cast it from thee, for it is better that _ 
one of thy members perish and not that | 


thy whole body be cast into hell’ ; and I 
saw that my life had been saved because 
I had lost my eye, and after that I was 
very glad, for my soul, too, was saved 
because I had but one eye.’ ” 

If this touching story shall lead oth- 
ers, as it has myself, to a better appreci- 
ation of how. God cares for and leads 
the most degraded of his chosen ones 
long before any human agency is used, 
I shall be glad that it has been written. 
Keep on praying for us and our people, 
for we need a still greater blessing. 
Your sister in the work, 

| SarAH L. HOLBROOK. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. James William Smith, M.D., 
died at Koloa, H. I., December rst, 
aged 77 years. The Friend says: “Dr. 
Smith was born at Stamford, Ct., July 
8, 1810. Graduating from the New. 
York College, he practiced medicine five 
years, until 1842, when he sailed for 
these islands with his wife as a mission- 
ary physician, under the A. B. C. F. M., 
coming with the Rowells, by the well- 
worn route around Cape Horn. They 
were early stationed at Koloa, Kauai, 
which became their life home. As the- 
only physician upon that island, his med- 
ical labors were arduous. He was, dur- 
ing his years of strength, subject to fre- 
quent and sudden calls to rapid rides to. 
Hanalei, forty miles in one direction, 
and to Waimea twelve miles in the other. 
Our missionary physicians in the old 
days had to be active horsemen, and to 
own good horses. Dr. Smith was one of 
refined and benignant aspect, conveying 
the impression of practical wisdom, gen- 
tle firmness, and sweet and dignified de- 
voutness, a saintly and lovely man, to 
whom one heartily rendered the tribute 
of veneration as a true missionary father. 
He has passed from us in the ripeness 
of his years and labors, leaving his hon- 
ored widow with her three sons and four 
daughters, and many grandchildren, to 
whom his will be a revered and sacred 
memory, while the thought of the noble 
stock from which they haye sprung will 
abide with them as a guardian benison.” 


DIED. 


Ex..tiotr.—January 19, 1888, Rev. J. E. El- 
liott, pastor of the Atahnum and North 
Yakima Congregational chur ches. | 
He came; in July, from Bridgewater, 

Ct. Having had a long experience, East 

and West, he was well fitted for home 

missionary work, and did it well, and 
with much cheer. We began to prize 
and lean upon him to care for those 
churches, and other work in that region. 

About a month ago, Rev. E. W. Allen 
of Dayton, W. T:, was striken with pa- 
ralysis, so that his ministerialand church 

wofk will cease. The'death of Rev. N. 

F, Cobleigh, about. two months ago, so 

speedily followed) by the loss of these 

brethren and faithful co-workers, thins our 
ranks. Our prayer is to the Lord of the 
harvest for more laborers. 

G. H. Atkinson, 
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THE Pactric: SAN FRANotsco, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 25, 1888 


OLD AND NEW IN RELIGION. 


BY A HEARER OF SERMONS. 


I am old enough to have heard a 
good deal that is religiously old, and 
have lived long enough to hear much 
that is very new. In the course of years 
One lives through a good many epochs 
in which new things become in their 
turn “old,” and old things likewise be-+ 
‘come “new.” And he learns not to be 
much moved by these mere names ; 
while what is true, whether new or old, 
becomes ever dearer. For its own sake, 
this is all that is worth searching after as 
the main thing. Continuing a life-long 
search for this, I have lately looked into 
a recent English book, and have a mind 
to set down what I have found. The 
book is by Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., 
translator of “Voices of the Church 
versus Strauss,” author of ‘‘ The Tripar- 
tite Nature of Man,” etc., and is entitled 
‘Old and New Theology, a Construct- 
ive Critique.” It is an attempt to re- 
move all our religious ideas from their 
old foundations, and furnish them with 
new ones, ‘‘ based upon Kant’s method 
in philosophy.” Of course, those ideas 
are hardly to be recognized any more ; 
for instance, atonement accommodated 
to the idea of sin as a disease. As this 
is not sin at all, any such accommodated 
atonement is no atonement at all. If all 
that man needs is a *‘ reformatory ” gos- 
pel there is no reconciling in reconcilia- 
tion. If all that inspiration means is ev- 
olution of human ideas of God, the Bi- 
ble is not inspired at all as we under- 
stand it. Everything is brought down 
to a human origin and standard. All 
wrong being regarded as against the 
man himself—a personal self-injury— 
more than as against society or God, 
what is the gravest. religious error but a 
mere mistake? Self-injurious, perhaps, 
and perhaps not, for, like Mr. Heard, 
men hold that the best of lives can come 
from the worst of beliefs. And then the 
evolution of man’s erroneous ideas, self 
originated in his sins, into truth is revela- 
tion—even “self-revelation of God!” 
*¢ Sin is disease instead of debt”; atone- 
' ment is conversion in place of propitia- 
tion ; Scripture is a Babel of human 
voices, mostly uttering untruth, in place 
of the voice of God uttering truth alone. 
So erratic a thinker would be pretty sure 
to deny the distinction between natural 
and revealed religion, as he does. ‘It 
will not stand the test of modern criti- 
cism, since all revelation implies nature,” 
whatever this may mean. Reason and 
faith, then, are all one, tethered to one 
limit; any contrast is a forced” one, a 
“thing of the past.” Any correction of 
theology must begin at this “ point”— 
the denial of any revealed religion be- 
yond what is natural! God had no attrib- 
utes. It is not noticed that if this gets 
rid of his justice and wrath against sin, 
it also gets rid of his love and mercy. 
And how can the assertion that God re- 
veals himself in us before he reveals 
himself to us be maintained? All men, 
it is declared, know him in their conscious- 
mess. ‘* A God in Christ to some, and a 
‘God out of Christ to others,” is barely 
not “impious.” Of course, sin could 
not exist in any one as “consicous of 
God,” save as disease. There is no 
“supernatural, no miracles, only anticipa- 
tions of the marvals of present and fut- 
ure science. Even the representation 
of these works of God as expressions of 
«higher law ” (which is untruly asserted 
be the only one now made “in orthodox 
circles,”) is said to leave them, so to 
speak, in the air, ‘out of harmony with 
the reign of law in the present.” Bet- 
ter knowledge of the latent forces of na-. 
ture will show that the Christian miracles 
were only advance signs of the coming 
reign of man over nature, when “‘the dead 
wood of Design’ has been removed, and 
all is science. 

In like manner, this ‘‘ New Theology” 
sweeps away the Trinity, substituting for 
it a new one of “ Light, Life and Love.” 
It is asserted that “there is no future for 
thought on the lines of orthodox Trini- 
tarianism.” ‘The general Fatherhood of 
God,” lost till now, but now asserted as 
a relation to saint and sinner alike, a la 
Unitarianism of the extreme type, “ calls 
for a reconstruction of the whole of the- 
ology.” Sinful men are not objectively 
exposed to or “children” of God’s wrath, 
“but only subjectively of a wrathful dis- 
position, z. e. of their own.” For “wrath,” 
by a Hebraism, means ‘“‘ man’s sensual 
disposition,” in place of God’s moral 
condemnation of it! No probation as 
to character exists, but only an education 
of men in their natural sonship. Lessing 
displaces Butler in religious philosophy. 
All missions, even, are looked upon as 
educational merely. All men having 
consciousness of God are in one of three 

ades of body, soul or spirit, as to re- 
lationship to him—whatever these things 
may be. Election is not election at all, 
but just God’s recognition of those in 
whom “God consciousness” and sense 
of divine Fatherhood, and race educa- 
tion in good work—well, “only this and 
nothing more.” That life is a state of 
probation, as all evangelical Christians 
say it is, is a “parrot phrase.” We must 
fall back on the larger hope (is not this 
getting to be a parrot phrase ?). The in- 
termediate state is just another class- 
room, where the same education goes on 
a3 inthis. The fall of man was only the 
first step in man’s progress, and, as Mr. 
Beecher asserted in his later days, a step 
upward. ‘The real:restoration of maziis 
not in individual conversion, but in a new 
Church (for which no existing Church ts 
the preparation), in which the Church 
and the world will be one without spir- 
itual distinctions. ‘Any theology which 
begins and ends with a soul-saving sys- 


tem has no place for art, and no love for 


symbolism, and no need for the sacra- 
mentalism of nature,” etc., etc. 

How such a writer will handle Chris- 
tian eschatology can be easily foreseen. 
All penalty being mere natural conse- 
quence—nothing more—both orthodoxy 
and restorationism are wrong. ‘The 
doctrine of heaven makes man selfish as 


well as the doctrine of hell. Moral evil 
is finite and self-destructive. The soul 
is not necessarily immortal. This idea 


is an offshoot of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy. Disease, as a preluce of death, is 
a “natural law in the spiritual world.” 
Mr. Heard_ philosophizes here like Pro- 
fessor Drummond, and who shall say 
less or more unsoundly? Life is a sort 
of hospital in which grace extirpates mor- 
al disease. Few, to be sure, are saved 
here; but, “it may be, that grace with 
others begins beyond the veil.” Here 
is Andoverism. It is “the gravest point 
of contrast between the old theology and 
the new.” Even the agnosticism of the 
American departure is in this English 
book—e. g.: ‘‘We are dogmatizing in 
the dark when we affirm or deny the 
possibility of grace in the world of spir- 
its.” And it runs at once into positive 
affirmation of this very thing, or what 
has been called “Gnostic Agnosticism”— 
thus: “The literal meaning of I Pet. iii: 
18; iv:6- almost commits us to hold 
that there issome ministry of Christ, ad 
unferos.” ‘There is no bar, either in 
reason or in the character of God, why 
the spirit-world may not be a reserved 
state of grace, perhaps under more fa- 
vorable conditions than the present.” 
It is a probation rather than a state of 
confirmed character to any ome, and 
punishment in it, every sin of every soul 
being there surely and fully punished, 
will be altogether reformatory, under 
more favorable conditions. Eternity of 
punishment and necessary immortality 
are alike baseless, ‘‘The eschatology of 
the future will at once be more stern and 
also more merciful than that of the past.” 
Angels are probably glorified men, made 
such by evolution. 

This abstract of singular and charac- 
teristic New Departure teachings is made 
to show what a crowd of unscriptural 
and unprofitable notions pours in in the 
train of future probationism. Mr. Heard, 
a sort of pioneer of this ‘‘New Theology,” 
is an Episcopal rector of the Broad 
Church type at Catesham Valley in Eng- 
land. Heis a contributor to the An- 
dover Review, in the November number 
of which he makes ani effort to persuade 
us that no alarm ag to disintegration of 
Christian belief should disturb us. (‘‘The 
Story of Three Panics, by One Who Has 
Lived Them Through and Down.”) 


THE LATEST UTTERANCE ON SPIRIT- 
UALISM. 


Spiritualism has had another investi- 
gation whose results ought to be feported 
far and wide. ‘The late Mr. Henry Sey- 
bert of Philadelphia, in leaving money 
for the endowment of a Professorship in 
the University of Pennsylvania, provided 
also for the appointmeht of a *Commis- 
sion to investigate modern spiritualism.” 

Ten gentlemen of ability and charac- 
ter, well qualified for careful scrutiny 
were appointed. They began their ob- 
servations in March, 1884, and their 
first report has recently been issued. 

They have not attempted as yet to 
cover all the ground, nor make a final 
report; but, as far as they have gone, 
they are entitled to the thanks of all 
truth-loving people and the earnest at- 
tention of any who may be even slightly 
inclined to spiritualism. They looked 
fairly through “independent slate-writ- 
ing,” as practiced by Dr. Slade and many 
others. Concerning it they could reach 
but one conclusion—that it was fraudu- 
lent throughout. 

The medium in every case either 
wrote the message while holding the 
slate concealed under the table, or sub- 
stituted a slate upon which the spirit 
message had already been prepared, for 
a slate supposed or known to be clean. 
Upon this point the Commission are 
positive; the mediums were unmistak- 
ably caught in the act. In the answering 
of “sealed letters” through “spirit insight” 
the envelopes are declared to have been 
opened in every case where satisfactory 
or relevant answers were returned. 
Where the letters were sealed and stitch- 
ed in such a way as not to be opened 
without destruction, the spirits were en- 
tirely baffled as to any intelligent answer. 

‘‘Materializations” were, in every case 
where examinations were permitted, un- 
doubted flesh and blood, and unmistak- 
ably presented through all disguises the 
identical personality of the medium. 

“Spirit phenomena,” such as bell- 
ringing, instrument-playing, hand-show- 
ing, paper-throwing, flower-showers, and 
all the usual variety, are easily explicable 
tricks of legerdemain and juggelry. 

‘“Rappings” appertain-unmistakably to 
the person of the medium, who is unable 
to produce them apart from direct 
physical connection and agency. 

In a word, the Commission were 
unanimous in finding, at every turn in 
their investigation, fraud where they 
looked for honesty, and emptiness where 
they had hoped for fullness. In all their 
investigation they have not been “cheer- 
ed by the discovery of a single novel 
fact,” or a single supernatural claim that 
can be substantiated. 

So far as this book is to be received 
as evidence—and it seems to be an un- 
usually able and unbiased witness—the 
undeviating testimony establishes against 
the ‘“‘mediumistic fraternity” the charge 
of wholesale trickery, willful deceit and 
unblushing mendacity. To any one 
who has the slightest leaning toward the 
sdlaces or the mysteries of spiritualism, 
the report of the Seybert Commission 
is cordially commended.—The Advance. 


DR. WHITMAN, M.D.—Y. 
GETTING SETTLED. 


At Fort Walla Walla (now Wallula) 
they were received with extra demonstra- 
tions. These must have been seen to 
have been realized. ‘‘The gates of the 
Fort were thrown open,” says Mr. Gray, 
in his of Oregon,” ‘‘the ladies 
assisted from their horses, and every 
demonstration of joy and respect mani- 
fested. The party were soon led into an 
apartment—the best the establishment 
had to offer. Their horses and mules 


were unloaded and cared for; the cattle 


were not neglected. It appeared we had 
arrived among the best of friends, in- 
stead of total strangers, and were being 
welcomed in the most cordial manner. 
We found the gentleman in charge, Mr. 
P. C. Pambrun, a French Canadian by 
birth, all that we could wish, and more 
than we expected.” 

The choice game of the prairies, well- 
cooked, a small supply of potatoes, corn, 
and a few melons, was a great and agree- 
able change from the dried and pound- 
ed buffalo meat, straight, on which the 
party had mainly lived for a long time. 
After a few days they went down the 
Columbia to Vancouver, where they 
were received with still greater demonstra- 
tions of joy than at Walla Walla. A spe- 
cial table was prepared, called the la- 
dies’ table, at which Governor Mc- 
Laughlin or the next highest officer of 
the Fort usually presided. The wives 
of the Governor and chief clerk at first 
were not permitted to eat with them, as 
there was too much hative blood in their 
veins, and so it was felt that they were 
not sufficiently accomplished. Mrs. 
Whitman and Mrs. Spalding, however, 
soon learned the family connections, and 
introduced themselves to the two princi- 
pal mothers of the Fort; and not long 
after, in Opposition to the wishes of their 
husbands, brought them to the table, 
with the youngest daughter of the Gov- 
ernor. They took considerable pains to 
make themselves generally useful, so 
that, when at the end of two weeks, the 
men of the mission determined to re- 
turn east of the Cascades, to select their 
stations and homes, the Governor would 
not allow the ladies to depart until the 
men should first go and do the prelimin- 
ary work. 

Here Dr. Whitman received about his 
first insight into the monopoly which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company held. When 
he inquired about obtaining cattle from 
the Company, he was told that he could 
have them on the same terms that other 
settlers obtained them. This was to 
take wild oxen, break them, use them 
until the Company required them, and 
then return them; to take cows, use the 
milk, and return the cows and their in- 
crease, and, in case one should get lost 
or killed, to replace them from the mis- 
sion band; for there were no cattle in 
the country at that time, except those 
owned by the Company, and the few 
that the missonaries had just brought. 
Dr, Whitman concluded not to mortgage 
the few he had in that way. 

Dr. Whitman was in favor of begin- 
ning work on the Columbia river, at the 
mouth of the Cowlitz, below Vancouver, 
but, on account of the influence of the 
Company, and the instructions of the 
Home Board, it was thought best to lo- 
cate east of the Cascades. In two weeks 
after their arrival the gentlemen of the 
mission, together with Mr. Pambrun, 
who had come from Walla Walla with 
them, went up the Columbia, by way of 
exploration. Dr. Whitman liked The 
Dalles; but Mr. Spalding and Mr. Pam- 
brun opposed it. Hence, Dr. Whitman’s 
station was selected on the Walla Walla 
river, at the mouth of Mill creek, six 
miles from the present city of Walla 
Walla, and twenty-five from the Fort of 
the Hudsoh’s Bay Company of that 
name. It was named “Wai-i-lat-pu” 
(“the place of rye grass”), and is now 
called the Whitman Mission. 

A house was soon built, the mission 
horses, cattle and goods brought there, 
and Mr. Gray left in charge, while Mr. 
Spalding and Dr. Whitman went to the 
Nez Perce country to select a station for 
Mr. Spalding. Dr. Whitman then re- 
turned to his station to erect more build- 
ings, and Mr. Spalding went to Van- 
couver for the ladies. About the middle 


her future home, and the long bridal 
tour of about thirty-five hundred miles, 
and seven months, was at an end, and 
the bride was ready to receive her bridal 
calls. M. EELLS. 


The Baptist Weekly thinks few things 
in this world are so disastrous to the 
cause of Christ as a perverted and de- 
graded revival of religion. Once sink 
the popular throng of revivals to a level 
with that of other social ferments, and 
they will be like other social ferments— 
shallow, pretentious and_ short-lived. 
They will have no more religious. value 
than a commercial panic. But a genu- 
ine revival deserves the respect of all 
classes of citizens, as well as the grati- 
tude of the Church, for this is a great 
moral lever for uplifting the standard of 
right living in a community, as well as a 
weapon for the victory of the kingdom 
of Christ.— Religious Herald. 


When Luther was visiting one day he 
saw a boy who was very sick, and he 
knew he would scon die,-.so he asked 
him, “What will you take with you to 
God?” The reply was, “Everything 
that is good.” “How can you, a poor 
sinner, take anything?” asked the great 
reformer. Said the dying youth, “I will 
take to God in heaven an humble, con- 
trite heart, sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ.” ‘Go, then, dearson; you will 
be a welcome guest with God,” respond- 


ed Luther, and he was right. 


ot November Mrs. Whitman arrived at 


kiterary and Educational. 


The Monday Club sermons on the 
‘‘ International Series of Sunday-school 
Lessons for 1888 ” have now been issued 
thirteen years. The personnel of the 
club has changed somewhat, of course, 
but the members are select, and the high 
average of excellence is well maintained, 
Among the newer preachers are Dr. 
Griffis and Dr. Gregg of Boston. Al- 
though Boston is the center of the club, 
the changes of years have distributed 
some of the ministers westward to Phila- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Syracuse, Oberlin 
and Detroit; while others who, like Fos- 
ter and Holmes, allowed themselves to 
be tempted away from the Hub, have 
been drawn back to it once more. The 
volume is convenient and suggestive. It 
is from the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


The perpetual fascination which is 
found in the study of prophecy, and in 
connecting the course of the great world 
movement with the indications given in 
Scripture of the Messianic kingdom, finds 
fresh and quite remarkable illustration 
in a book which comes from the pen of 
H. L. Chamberlain of this city, and to 
which he gives the title, “ Judah and Is- 
rael, or the Kingdom of the God of 
Heaven as it is Now, and the Kingdom of 
the Son of David as it Will Be.”’- The 
author claims to have made here a care- 
ful study and comparison of all the prom- 
inent passages of Scripture bearing upon 
the coming of the Messiah and the set- 
ting up of his kingdom, and to have given 
a plain and common-sense interpretation 
of the same. Some of the main points 
in this interpretation are these: The 
signs of our own times are so significant 
as to lead us to expect some imminent 
divine movement. The plan of setting 
up a kingdom on this earth in Christ 
was inaugurated on the occasion of the 
fall of man. The two-fold agency in the 
realization of the plan was that of Judah 
and Israel. The great promise made to 
Judah culminated in the birth and work 
of the Saviour. The predictions made 
to Israel were not realized till later. The 
ten tribes, usually called lost, are those 
peoples which settled about the Caspian 
Sea and dispersed themselves finally, and, 
as the so-called barbarians, occupied 
Europe ; and, as Angles, England. A 
select element of this Israel settled 
America, and here the spiritual Israel 
has been preparing in this, the promised 
land. . In 1794, which is made by the 
author to be coincident with 1776, the 
‘+1260 days ” were finished, and Papacy 
and Imperialism received their death- 
blow, and the new nation of freedom 
was born. Here the process of cleansing 
the land is going on and the millennial 
kingdom will be fulfilled. The author 
has the usual confidence that so many 
other schemes for the interpretation of 
the prophicies have shown. That confi- 
dence arises from the fact that the solu- 
tion so exactly fits the case! It does 
not seem to occur to our friends that 
they may have perhaps construed the 
facts on purpose to fit them to tbe inter- 
pretation. Very likely the writer of this 
book would say that there must be nev- 
ertheless one true scheme, and he has 
been so guided as to hit upon it. That 
would be something on which to congrat- 
ulate him and ourselves. Yet we are 
constrained to fear that, after all, this is 
not the final word. It would certainly 
be interesting to find that England and 
America are peopled of the ten tribes. 
But we cannot see the proof of it, al- 
though we do wonder at certain coinci- 
dences which may be worked up to re- 
semble proof. The book is handsomely 
printed by Cubery & Co., and comes to 
us from the Bancroft Company. 


MacGazines.—The English I[llustrat- 
ed for January pictures Antwerp and 
coaching days and ways of old, and has 
two serial stories, besides, in course of 
publication. $1.75. The Swiss 
Cross, commencing the third volume. 
It is devoted to natural science, and may 
be heartily commended. One of the il- 
lustrations in the current number con- 
tains four composite portraits of four 
classes of American scientific men. 
New York. $1.50. Littell’s Living 
Age goes right along, of course, on its 
chosen path, bringing the best of the 
current British periodicals every week. 
Littell & Co., Boston. $8. —— The 
Overland continues to give a great 
deal of attention to local descrip- 
tions—this month of Shasta again, of 
Hawaiian scenes, and President Holden 
contributes an article on ‘‘Earthquakes” 
here. Scribner’s has also an article 
from President Holden, on “Balzac” ; 
gives a very clear article on the “Pyra- 
mids”; curious representations of medi- 
zeval men at arms, and “J. S. of Dale,” 
who has written attractive short stories, 
commences, under his own name, F. J. 
Stimson, a serial tale. Evidently, the 
magazine feels sure of its ground. 


“Shall Bess Come Home? ” comes to 
us, numbered No. 1 of California bal- 
lads. The writer is Ford Emerson 
Brooks. We should be glad to see the 
series of ballads continued; having as 
much merit as this. The dialect is hard- 
ly Californian, but the Californian pre- 
sents the type he has chosen with a gen- 
uine artist’s touch. The ballad is print- 
ed by the Bancroft Company, in a way 
to please the refined taste. 


The “American Board Almanac for 
1888” will be found just the thing for 
the Christian fireside, full of information 
and attractive everyway. 10 cents each, 


or $6 a hundred. 


ReceEIvep.—Annual Report of the 


Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 


University of California; also Circular 


of College of Letters and the Colleges of 


Science. Report of Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
Vick’s “Floral Guide for 1888,” is full 
and handsome, as it always is. The 
Christian Science Monthly, Boston. 
Annual Report of. the American 
Board and the Sermon before the Board 
by Dr. Noble of Chicago; 187 solid 
pages in the report this year.-——The 
Bible Society Record commences its 
33d volume.——‘“The Rights of La- 
bor and Property,” a discourse at Bur- 
lington Ia., by Rev. William Sallir.—— 
The Sidereal Messenger, conducted by 
W. W. Payne, Northfield, Minn. $2. 
Dress is a new magazine, of which 
December is the seventh number, con- 
ducted by Annie Jenness Miller, New 
York. $2. “Despotism versus Lib- 
erty” is a plea against the proposed 
treaty with Russia, by which persons ac- 
cused of political crimes may be extra- 
dited. “Utah Statehood” is a protest 
against the admission of Utah on the 
proposed constitution. 


WHITEFIELD AS A PREACHER AND 
ORATOR. 


The following facts, reported by the 
Rev. John Newton, who was contempor- 
ary with Mr. Whitefield, may afford us 
some idea of the wonderful persuasive 
power of this great preacher: 

Mr. Newton mentions that an officer 
at Glasgow, who had heard Mr. White- 
field preach, laid a wager with another 
that at a certain charity sermon, though 
he might go with his mind fully made 
up not to give anything, he would be 
obliged to do so. ‘The other, to make 
sure, laid ali the money out of his pock- 
ets; but before he left the church he was 
glad to borrow some, and !ose his bet. 

At another time he preached a sermon 
in London, in which he made an appeal 
to the people in behalf of the inhabitants 
of an obscure village in Germany that 
had been burnt down. After the ser- 
mon Mr. Whitefield said, ‘‘We shall sing 
a hymn, during which those who do not 
choose to give their mite on this awful 
occasion may sneak off.’’ Not one stir- 
red. The collection taken amounted to 
$3,000. 

t is also said that at the time when 
Mr. Whitefield was most persecuted, and 
was obliged to preach in the streets, he 
received as many as a thousand letters 
a week from persons distressed in 
mind, having been convicted of sin un- 
der his preaching. Wm. ROGERs. 


— 


The increase of crime in Boston seems 
to be assuming serious proportions. A 
recent issue of the Herald of that city 
says: “‘ The excitement over the alarm- 
ing prevalence of all sorts of crime in 
this city does not diminish, and, in fact, 
is increasing. The comment heard is 
all turned toward the Superintendent of 
Police, to whom, as the chief executive 
Officer of the department, the citizens 
naturally look for protection. It looks 
as if some public movement of the citi- 
zens will become necessary in the mat- 
ter, if something in the way of heroic 
treatment is not done by the police.” 
Confessions of this sort are not pleasant, 
but they have a redeeming feature, in 
that when a community becomes so con- 
vinced of their shortcomings that an 
open avowal is made, such as that just 
quoted, there is pretty certain to follow 
an uprising of the better class of citizens, 
who, after all, are in the majority still in 
Our cities. When the. people are thus 
forced to protect themselves and their 
homes from the ravages of the criminal 
class the work is sure to be thoroughly 
done. Behind this there is a valuable 
lesson for the law-abiding resident of the 
city, which may be summed up in the 
words of the familiar aphorism, ‘ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
DIRECTORY. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a m. 
and 7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scad- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
Pp. mw. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 

.80 P. M. 


THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, bstween Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
1l a.m. and 7:30 ; Sunday-school,12:30 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A m.and 7:30 ep. mu; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting. Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sundayservic.s, 11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 pe. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meetinz, Wedaesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets, Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 ep. mw; Sunday school, 1 Pp. wm. 
Prayer-mecting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. x. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Prefoasors. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS ‘ichool gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the enh of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 
“A 


4 ge COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, GC. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL, 


VALLEJO 


A Home and Day School for Girls. 


HE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4, 1838. For information address, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Gal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Purvorear, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


AND COMMEROIAL COURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 

A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type- writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. : 
to" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada Oity........ President 
GEO. M. HUGHGS, Nevada City... . Seoretary 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA OITY, OAL. 


CALAVERAS ACADEMY. 


MOKELUMNE HILL. 


fy WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 
_ ber 15, 1887, and continues three months. 
Tuition, $3 per month. Music, Painting, 
Drawing and Modern Languages extra, but 
reasonable. Text-books used in the public 
schools will be employed by those studying 
the branchts contained in the same.  In- 
structors—Rey.A. K. Crawford, M. A., Princi- 
. A., Preceptress, Painting and Drawin : 
Monsieur Joseph Grand Chavin, French ~ 
Prof. Samuel F. Crawford, Mathematics ; 
Mrs. Emma R. Harp, Music: For full in. 
formation address 
REV, A. K. CRAWEORD, Prinoé al, 


This remedy never fails te 
effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness 
And all diseases arising from a 
Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. 


The natural result is geod a ite 
and solid flesh. Dose small; elegant- 
ly saar coated and easy to swallow. 


Mokelumne Hill, Cal, 


— 


IMPROVED 


HALL 


Call and examine, 
Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


519 MABKET S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL 8T., LOS ANGELYs, 


9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR, 
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Home Circle. 


REVENGE. 


Revenge is a naked sword— 
it has neither hilt nor guard. 

Would’st thou wield this brand of the Lord: 
Is thy grasp, then, firm and hard? 


’ But the closer thy touch of the blade, 
The deadlier blow thou would’st deal, 
Deeper weund in thy band is made— 
It is thy blood reddens the steel. 


And when thou hast dealt the blow— 
When the blade from thy band bas fl: wna— 
Instead of the heart of the fce 
Thou may’st find it sheathed in thine own! 
— The Century. 


DURRKIHL. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


(Concluded. J 


Mrs. John Justus, in a soiled purple 
wrapper trimmed with cheap lace, her 


black hair in a bang over her high-feat-. 


ured face, sat early that morning in a 
window of this house overlooking the 
street. She was in a highly nervous con- 
dition and was pouring forth her griev- 
ances, to Miss Brown, who had arrived 
the day before to spend Christmas, That 
young lady listened with an occasional 
sympathetic lift of her light eyebrows. 
At last she spoke, with that preliminary 
little amiable giggle before each sentence 
which is considered by young ladies of 
her class both sweet and stylish. 

‘‘But when you gave up your business 
in Dover, Mely,” she said, at last, ‘‘you 
told everybody it was to marry a man of 
independent fortune.” 

‘And so I thought him—that is— 
Who would ever have supposed the old 
man would drag onso long? Seventy- 
four, if he’s a day! The farm’s his; so is 
the bank-stock.” 

“But he set John up in business once 
or twice.” 

“John was unfortunate; so have other 
men been. But he’s got the property 
pretty safe in his own hands now, I 
saw to that. It’s not that I complain of. 
It’s the perpetual jar to my nerves of that 
old man.” 

“The children are here,” said Miss 
Brown, glancing at two lean, tawdrily 


dressed, sharp-looking girls of seven or 


eight, beside the fire. 


“Oh, good gracious! The children 
know; they can see for themselves. 
They’re not fools. The truth is, when I 
came into this house I found the old 
man considered it his. It was to be the 
‘home nest,’ and we were the fledglings, 
ifyou please! Hehad tried to make it 
as like the old rookery in which they 
lived as he could. But I soon showed 
him that wouldn’t work. I had my own 
furniture from my dressmaking apart- 
ments in Dover—” 

‘And very elegant it was, to be sure! 
Red plush—” 

“And rosewood imitation. So I put 
that in the parlor, and shunted off the 
old stuff into the garret as fast as I could. 
Of course, I took the head of the table. 
If he furnished the money I spent it, 
and it’s the spender that’s the boss in a 
house in the long run, you bet! After 
a few months I said, ‘John, you must 
carve the meat; it’s time your father had 
a little rest. John, you go over your 
father’s accounts forhim. He’s growing 
too old to be worried.’ Oh, I worked 
it all on quietly, I can tell you! The 
old man’s so fond of John, he took it all 
for affection. He’s a simple-minded 
old creature. How he ever came to be 
‘Squire’ beats me. So, with me at one 
end of the table, and John at the other, 
and him sittin’ along of the children, he 
wasn’t so much the guardian of - the 
_ home nest as he thought himself.” 


“No? You're clever, Mely,” drawled 
Miss Brown. “Well, if you’ve got it all 
in your own hands,. what’s the matter 
now?” 

The baby fell down at this moment. 
Mely flew to pick it up, patted it with 
her dirty, ringed hands, and hugged it 
to her bosom until it was quiet. She 
loved her children passionately. She 
was not at all an ill-natured or malicious 
woman; but the ambition to rule, to 
lead the fashion in her own little clique, 
will make a poor ex-seamstress as blind 
and cruel as it was wont to do the wom- 
en of the Romanoff blood. 


“The matter is that that old man 
makes me sick of my life,” she broke 
out. “I’m tired of his old stories that 
I’ve heard a hundred times! The very 
children laugh in his face when he be- 
gins one, and yell out, ‘Stale, stale!’ He 
used to have half a dozen cronies who 
came here summer evenings to talk over 
their stupid old times. But I soon. cool- 
ed the air too much for them. The 
fact is, Emma,” her eyes filling with 
tears, “I’m ashamed to have him about. 
When any of my friends from Dover 
come, there he is, with his old brown 
wig, and hand out, ‘How d’ye do, my 
dear?’ I’ve taught him a lesson or 
two lately. He’s very quiet now; and, 
after to-day, I'll have less trouble,” with 
a complacent nod. 

“Why to-day?” Miss Brown was 
amused, as she would have been at. any 
other family gossip. She was an amiable 
girl, but she shared in the opinion, pop- 
ular in this driving, struggling age, that 
old people, who can no longer add to 

’ the struggle, linger superfluous on a stage 
which waits for their betters. 

“You see,” said Mely, lowering her 
voice, “John is weak about his father. 
He encourages him in his old fogy ways. 
The old man, when I put his rubbish 
out of the parlor, took it into that room 
at the end of the porch. It has an open 
fire-place, and there he had his own 


sheepskin-covered chair at one side, and} 


his wife’s rocker at the other, and a] 


table for him to play draughts on, and 


the clock, and a vase with some wax 


fruits and balls of cotton under glass— 
all the old rubbish he had for fifty years. 
There he sits with his pipe. 

“Now, the children must have a sit- 
ting-room. I won’t have them clutter- 
ing upthe parlor. So this morning I 
just swept all his things into the barn, 
and put down an ingrain carpet and fit- 
ted it up for Laura and Anna. He can 
sit in his bedroom if he don’t like it. 
There comes John; I must tell him 
what I’ve done.” 

She went out on the porch to meet 
her husband and Mark Justus, who 
Caine up stamping the snow from their 
feet. John’s voice was raised peevishly 
a moment after she spoke. He was a 
little, pretentious man, who, of late years, 
talked loud and swaggered as he walk- 
ed, to hide his subjection to his wife. _ 

‘Well, well, my dear; no doubt you’re 
right. Old people have queer ways, to 
be sure. The world cannot stand still 
for them. Well, are we ever to have 
breakfast? Sit down, Mark, and get a 
cup of coffee.” 

As he gulped down hie breakfast he 
kept a nervous watch on the door, listen- 
ing for his father’s step outside. He 
remembered the happy life they had led 
together, when the old man was _ both 
father and mother to him. 


“Nobody ever cared for me like Dad- i 
dy,” soran his thoughts; “but he is in 
Mely’s way. And she’s a pushing wom- 
an and will get the children into good 
society.’ 

The door opened, and the old man 
came in, leaning on his stick, and lead- 
ing the baby. 

“Bobby run to meet me. 
his daddy,” he said. 

‘“T wish the children to call you Grand- 
pa,” said Mely, sharply. ‘Daddy is 
low and vulgar. I have often told you 
that before.” 

“Tt is what John called me. I like it,” 
the Squire said, looking at John, witha 
smile. But the man kept his eyes fixed 
on his plate with a scowl. 

The children nudged each other and 
giggled as usual at Grandpa’s “fool 
ways.” 

‘The old man glanced at them, and 
the color slowly left his wrinkled jaws. 
He was always so fond of children, and 
these were his own. He had looked for- 
ward so long to sitting by his hearth- 
stone in old age with John’s dear babies 
on his knee. 

During the rest of the meal nobody 
noticed or spoke to him. He ate little, 
and soon pushed back his chair and 
walked, tottering, to the door of his 
room. John hastily rose, took up his 
hat, and left the house. Laura and Anna 
tittered triumphantly, while their moth- 
er’s black brows met in a resolute scowl. 


“Hadn't you better break it to him?” 
whispered Mark. ‘‘It’s a good deal ofa 
shock to take a man’s home from him 
that he’s had fifty years.” 

“Oh, you’re so funny, Mr. Justus!” 
simpered Miss Brown. 

“Squire Justus has a seat at my table 
and a bed in my house,” said Mely, 
tartly. ‘‘That’s home enoygh, I take 

The Squire feebly turned the knob of 
the door, and opened it. There was a 
sudden silence. “He leaned forward, be- 
wildered. He had never seen this room 
before. There wasa gay carpet, guitar, 
baskets of beads and artificial flowers 
hung from the ceiling. He looked back 
at them as they stood by the breakfast- 
table with an uncertain laugh. 

“IT must be asleep—I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“T’]] explain to you,” said Mrs. Justus, 
promptly, coming forward: ‘Your old 
traps are in the barn, where they'll stay; 
they’re not fit for a decent house. Laura 
and Anna‘have their visitors now, and 
it’s only right they should have a room 
to receive them in. I mean to use it, 
too, myself. You are at perfect liberty 
to sit in any room in the house, but not 
to smoke. I may as well speak plainly 
at once. If you want to smoke you and 
your pipe must go outside.” 


The Squire stood without speaking, 
looking at her until she had finished and 
sat down, clattering the cups before her. 

“Does John—does John know of 
this ?” he said. 

“Yes, John knows of it.” 

“All right,” he said, presently, in a 
whisper, “all right.” 

He dropped into a chair near him, 
leaned his head upon his cane, and sat 
motionless. 

Mark walked deliberately up to Miss 
Brown and Mely, who were seated to- 
gether. 

-“T think I’ve had enough of. this 
house,” he said. ‘You and your broker 
brother, Mely, have made an end of me 
and my property. And more, it’s not 
pleasant to me to see an old man done 
to death in that fashion.” 


Going down the street, in a white heat 
of indignation, he met Moly and tcld 
her the story. The two young people, 
in their excitement, forgot the episode of 
Miss Brown, forgot that they had not al- 
ways been allies, or stood shoulder to 
shoulder. Moly, even in her_rage, was 
quick-witted. As they paced wp_ the 
deserted street, she laid her plans, and 
set her accomplice his task. 


“Explain it all to father, and both of 
you go to work,” she said. “I will call 
on Mrs. Justus and Miss Brown.” 

She found the old Squire shivering on 
the icy porch, trying to light his pipe in 
the face of a bitter wind, but only stop- 
ped to ask him to take his Christmas din- 
ner with her father the next day, and 
hurried on. 

“Before night there was a good deal 
of laughing through the village at Jabez 
Rambo’s queer dinner-party. 


He knows 


“Not a man under seventy invited!” 
said Dr. Jaquett. ‘All of us old fogies. 
The young people have carried away 
enough of Christmas, Jabez says; “now, 
it is time that they should give some 
good cheer to ‘the forgotten old folks in 
the chimney-corner.” 

The gray-haired guests were busy all 
that day preparing for the great event. 
Sunday suits that had been packed away 


yeats ago were taken out, mended, and 


aired. And the old fellows proved to 
be as fastidious about their collars and 
cravats and the polish of their boots as 
any schoolboy going to his first dance. 
What stories they told of long-ago feasts, 
when the Squire and Dr. Jaquett were 
the wildest bloods in Durrkihl! They 
went to bed early lest they should not be 
quite fresh in the morning. ‘They were 
up early the next day lest they should 
not be dressed in time. 

Their eager delight at this little 
pleasure startled the good people among 
whom they lived. They were shocked 
to remember how many years had pass- 
ed since these old men had been asked 
to share in any of their merry-makings. 
There they sat, year after year, deaf, in- 
firm, and blind, in the homes which they 
had earned for their -children, treated, at 
best, with kindly indifference. Who re- 
membered to report to them the joke, to 
take them into the moment’s passing 
pleasure, or, more than all, to tell them 
how well their work in life was done, and 
how honored and dear they were for it ? 

Their children now suddenly remem- 
bered that in these worn-out bodies still 
lived the zest and pleasure, the longing 
to be one with their kind,the hunger, 
stronger than death, for love. 

“Christmas,” they said to each other, 
“shall never come to Durrkihl again 
without lighting its fires for the old peo- 
ple as well as the children.” 

When evening came a gray sky arched 
over the triangular streets with their 
armies of skeleton trees glittering with 
hoar frost. Down in the bay far-off, 
white-winged ships went by, silent as a 
dream. 

The old Squire, hobbling down the 
street, looked at them as through the gate 
of another world. He was dazed, as a 
man beaten. What had he done that he 
should be homeless in his old age? 
Was this Durrkihl? He was once the 
first man in Durrkihl. Everybody came 
to hear his stories or ask advice. Who 
wanted to hear his stories now? Even 
the children laughed at them. 

He reached the bake-shop. The 
door flew open, and a ruddy heat 
poured out on the cold sidewalk. His 
old crony, Jabez, his round face aglow, 
led him in. Moly took off his hat 
and wraps, brought him a hot drink, ran 
with fleecy-lined slippers for his feet. 
She rubbed his hands with loving touches, 
held his tired gray head in her hands 
and kissed it. It might have been the 
daughter whom he lost long ago. 

Presently, when his eyes began to 
shine again, and he cracked a time-worn 
joke with Jabez, they led him out to the 
porch. What wasthis? His own old 
house glittering with light? 

They led him back into the hall. 
There was the pine hat-tree that he 
planed himself, the rag-carpet that 
Meribah had made. They opened the 
door of the living-room. There was the 
clock in the corner, his sheepskin chair 
on one side of the fire, his wife’s rocker 
on the other; on the mantel the vase of 
fruit and the cotton balls under ylass. 
It was just as it had been for forty years; 
and there were his old comrades waiting 
to welcome him home. 

“T don’t know what it means,” said 
the Squire, drawing his breath hard, and 
standing very erect. 

“It means,” said Jabez, “that Moly 
and I cannot live without our old neigh. 
bor any longer. Your son has consent- 
ed that you shall return to your house. 
Every stick of furniture is back in its 
place. You are the master, and these 
are your guests.” 

“It means, sir,” said Mark, stepping 
forward respectfully, ‘that Uncle Jabez 
has forgiven the prodigal and will let me 
begin life again with Moly. You will 
have two Justuses still to wait on you.” 

“It means,” said Dr. Jaquett, “that 
we are coming here every night to hear 
the old stories and ask for advice.” 

The dining-room door opened, and 
there was the feast set out, with soft, 
shining lamps.and red holly berries. 

“Come, friends,” said the Doctor, 
‘and God bless the old as well as the 
young on this happy Christmas night!” 


DANGEROUS DRINKS. 


The Philadelphia News prints the fol- 
lowing: “A bartender plaintively be- 
wailed the necessity of having to rub 
congealed drops of sticky beer off the 
bar. ‘But if I left them remain,’ said he, 
in the tone of one seeking compassion, 
‘they rot the wood.’ ‘They rot the wood, 
do they ?” fiercely repeated a beer-biber. 
‘Then, what in the name of common 
sense does beer do to my stomach?’ 
Replied the manipulator of drinks, ‘It 
is beyond me to tell. Of one thing I 
am confident, and that is man’s stomach 
is made of cast-iron. Elsewise, how 
could he withstand the fluids he pours 
into it? Let me show you something.’ 
He placed a piece of raw meat on the 
counter, and dropped upon it a small 
measure of an imported ginger-ale. In 
five minutes the meat had parted into 
little pieces, as though hacked by a dull 
knife.” It is not surprising that _ beer- 
drinkers are held by life insurance com- 
panies to be extra-hazardous risks.— 
National Temperance Advocate. 


The fear of man will make us hide 
sin, but the fear of the Lord will make 
us hate it. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF RUSSIA. 


Grand-duke Nicholas was born May 
18, 1868, at Czarskoe Selo (Czar’s vil- 
lage), an imperial summer palace, fifteen 
miles south of St. Petersburg. This 
spacious palace stands upon the Neva 
bank, over two hundred feet above the 
water, and is surrounded by extensive 
grounds so perfectly kept that you can 
hardly find even a dead leaf upon the 
lawns. 

Crown princes have so much to learn 
that they must begin early and lose no 
time. Until his gth year the education 
of the young Grand-duke was superin- 
tended by Madame de Flotow, one of 
the ladies of honor who had followed 
the Princess Dagmar from Denmark to 
Russia. In 1877 the charge was given 
to Lieutenant-General Danilovitch, who 
has arranged the Prince’s hours of in- 
struction in accordance with those of 
the military gymnasiums. His regular 
lessons are from 8 in the morning till 3 
in the afternoon ; but, with such _inter- 
missions, that they never exceed five 
hours a day. His afternoons are spent 
in walks with the Emperor, or in out- 
door sports—riding, swimming, fishing, 
fencing, gymnastics—of all of which he 
is very fond; and his evenings are de- 
voted to preparing for next day’s lessons, 
reading, and keeping a diary. He is 
an excellent scholar and linguist ; enters 
into his studies with much spirit, and 
speaks fluently Russian, Danish, French, 
German and English. The crown 
princes of England and Germany may 
study, if they like, at the universities, 
but the heir of Russia must be educated 
by private tutors. 

Last May, upon his 16th birthday, 
the day on which the Prince became of 
age, he renewed his oath of adherence 
to the orthodox church, the ceremonies 
taking place in the chapel of the Winter 
Palace at St. Petersbnrg. As heir to the 
Russian throne, he accompanied the 
Emperor and Empress to their recent 
meeting with the sovereigns of Germany 
and Austria. 

In person the Prince is slight and del- 
icately formed, with fair complexion and 
auburn hair ; ‘and he usually wears a 
sailor costume, which suits his slender 
figure. He is a member of the Preobra- 
jensky (Transfiguration) Guard, the fam- 
ous regiment founded by Peter the 
Great; and by birth he is Attaman 
(chief) of all the Cossacks of the Empire. 
It is his privilege to wear the uniform 
of any regiment he pleases.— St. Nicho- 
las. 


SCARLET FLANNELS.—As the season 
is at hand for warm and thick under- 
garments it is well to remember that 
there is as great a diversity in the con- 
stitutional ability of different individuals 
to wear colored flannels as there is 
in the ability to eat shell-fish and 
various other articles of food. Some 
people are badly poisoned by oysters, 
which afford healthy nutriment to others; 
some people cannot eat strawberries 
without eruptions of the skin and inflam- 
mations of the throat ; some people are 
given a sore throat by honey, which 
cures the sore throat of others. Flan- 
nels that are dyed with logwood benumb 
the sensibiliity of the skin in some in- 
stances, and logwood itself is well known 
to deprive the skin of acute feeling. On 
the other hand, flannels dyed in cochineal 
increase its sensibility, and while irritat- 
ing some skin almost beyond endurance, 
develop in others a sense of warmth that 
seems to act in a curative fashion upon 
rheumatism and neuralgia. On the 
whole, though, white flannels would seem 
to be the safest of all. 


ALCOHOL.—Genuine alcohol liquors 
are deadly, but the drugged and adulter- 
ated outrages now in use are far worse. 
He who lets them alone is safe. He who 
tastes a single drop may find in him the 
appetite of drinking ancestors, which on- 
ly waits a spark to kindle it into a de- 
vouring flame. Men differ. Some can 
drink and stop when they please. Oth- 
ers cannot. You can set light to a stick 
of wood, and put it out when it is half- 
burned; but if you undertake to burn 


half a keg of powder, you will not be}: 


able to stop on theline. Keep fire away 
from powder, and whisky away from 
men.—W. C. T. vid Bulletin. 


Just How ComMEs.—Ques- 
tions pertaining to temperance are right- 
ly at the front in politics; and, notwith- 
standing the apparent confusion in the 
ranks of those who are to be counted in 
its favor, there is good in the agitation; 
and ultimately, when the several popular 
expedients have been a little further test- 
ed, there will be a degree of unity, of 
seeing eye to eye, not now anticipated, 
—New York Evangelist. 


Burnt Bones FOR PLANTS.— Pulver- 
ized burnt bones contain all the phos- 
phate of lime orignally in them and are 
valuable for plant growth ; to what ex- 
tent will depend upon the kinds of plants 
the material is used on, and the condi- 
tion of the soil.” If used in excess of 


would probably not be injurious to them. 
For house plants its real value could be 


Magazine. 


Buwanrl—-Beware, lest in a moment 


of weakness and folly, and sinful forget- 
fulness of God, you sell your birthright 
and barter your happy innocence fortor- 
} ment and fear and shame. Beware of 
idle moments. Beware of the beginning’ 
of evil. Above all, and more than all, be- 
ware lest you once admit the fatal intru- 
sion of evil thoughts. Jn solemn and 
awful earnest I would say to you: “Watch 


pray lest ye enter into 


ES, COTTON 


the real requirements of the plants it 


established only by trial. — Vicksburg 


THE MUSICAL 1888. 


As the musics] New Year heaves in sight, 
we greet it with the ‘‘sound of cornet” (oran 
other musical instrument), for all of whic 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. provide the very 
best Instruction Books. With the New Year, 
many new pupils will commence to learn the 
piano; to them and their teache:s we commend 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


A peerless book, which has held the lead for 

many years, and, unaffected by the appearance 

of other undoubtedly excellent instructors, 

still sells like anew book. Price $3. 

Children’s Diadem (30 cts., $3 per doz.) is 
filled with happy and beautiful Sunday- 
school songs, and is one of the best of its 
class. The newest book. 

United Voices (50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) fur- 
nishes abundance of the best School songs 
for a whole year. The newest book. 


Booxs Tuat SELL EVERYWHERE AND ALL 
THE Time.— College Songs,’’ 50c; War Songs, 
5c; Jubilee ard Plantation Songs, 80c; Min- 
strel Songs, new and old, $2; Good Old ‘Songs 
We Used to Sing, $1. 


ta Books Mailed fer Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


EsTaBLISHED 1m 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, 


HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 

TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 

BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 

WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 
Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND.”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. | 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Photographic Gallery | 


Aru Kinps or Work ExEouTsp 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LoweEstT PRICEs. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


W. W. CHASE & Gan 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk 8t., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNIOES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 


Old Frames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


O & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to 3 mw. 


W. Griswold 
DENT 


.. Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY s8T. 


Our Readers 
Should send for a of the Home 


issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


| Bent tre nearly two thousand useful articles. 
nt free to any address, on application. Bas 


right Outfit free. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


First Cuurnce—Qorner of Mason and Post 
streets. Pastor, Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 


Prymovurg Omurcu- Post street, near Fill- 
more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scadder. 

Turmp Cuurce—Fifteenth' street, near 
encia. 

Fovats street, Stockton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lan 

BetHasy — Bartlett near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. C. Pond. 

Ourvet Caurcu—Oorner Noe and Seventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial ‘Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N, W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presi 

Rev. W. ©. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 

Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson ‘Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisce 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
_President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Mannfacturers of 
 -FINE...- 


KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Buse & Pine 8Tts. - San FRAnorsco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEs? 
PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


“FHE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Tuz Paocrrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer, 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 
EADINCG SPECIALTIES. 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 
NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, 
Spring Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES New Chrysanthe- 
mums, & our WONDERFUL ORNAMENTAL 
VECETABLES. sent 


G. M. D. 
Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER oF Homaoprarzy,) 


125 Turk Street, San Francisece: 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 Pp. mu. at 
at 9 a. and 7 P. x. 


aprl13-tf 


has revolutionized the world dur- 

among the wonders of inventive 

progress is a method and system of work that can be 

performed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes. Psy Wberal; any one 

can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 


not needed: you are started free. Out thie out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, somethi 


of great value and importance to you, that will 


you in business which will Joy 


you in pat mone 
ASTHMA 
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one who wants tobels 
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THE PacrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespar, January 25, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.'] Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orren. —Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 


-mames, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 


couric for one year. Tue Paocrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T..P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1888. 


Under the name of “The Pioneer 
Preacher,” the Rev. Sherlock Bristol of 
San Buenaventura has given us his auto- 
biography, and an exceedingly interest- 
ing and suggestive story it is. For the 
strange and striking events and experi- 
ences make the lives of some of us seem 
comparatively tame. It is singular how 
many more things do occur in some 
lives. Mr. Bristol was born of the old 
stock of folks in Cheshire, Conn., and 
is now in his 73d year. He says he had 
the reputation in boyhood of nothing in 
particular but uniform good nature, 
fearlessness and athletic feats. On his 
conversion, which occurred at about 15 
years, he had opportunity for these gifts 
to be exercised, and they seem to have 
been handy all his life. One of the 
episodes, which particularly interests us, 
and which had a great deal to do with 
the course his life was to run, was his 
going to Phillips Academy, and being 
sent away for not obeying the rules there 
about joining an Abolition Society. 
How natural all that is to a born Andov- 
er boy, who, though he does not count 
sO many years as Mr. Bristol, can still go 
back to the time when a progressive pol- 
itics, at least, did not reign on the hill ; 
but it did reign in the heart of John 
Smith in the Frye village below. Ober- 
lin got a great many favors from that 
‘“ money-Smith,” besides that of his send- 


ing Sherlock Bristol thither, and the no- 


ble Scotchman lived to see the tone of An- 
dover on anti-slavery changed, and to en- 
dow handsomely the very institution which 
then was so timidly conservative. Mr. Bris- 


. tol’s life, after his Oberlin introduction 


to the sacred calling, was diversified to a 
remarkable degree. He had been early 


-engaged in revival work, and in this he 


was, and continued long to be, very suc- 
He was an out-and-out anti- 
slavery man, and there is an amusing 
scene described, in which he dared to 
resist no less a rough than the noted 
Isaiah Rynders. Indeed, the way in 
which our veteran brother could handle 
the bodies of braggarts was a caution to 
them, and we sometimes wonder whether 
the “perfect love” stood him in good 
stead in those supreme moments when 
he had his man down, and had the ad- 


miration of the gazing crowd on his side. 


He was in California, in search of health, 
in early days, and saved some $3,000 
from his adventures among the miners, 
After his usual -hard and various minis- 
terial work in Wisconsin for some ten 
years, he recruited again by a trip across 
the plains, and experiences in Oregon and 
Idaho. Some twenty years ago he took 
up his residence, as many of our readers 
know, in Southern California, whence 


“he looks over, with full assurance, into 


the better country. Our readers will 
find these pages never dull. (F. H. Rev- 
ell, Chicago.) 


| 


The tremendous power of one’s point 
of view to change facts into fancies is 
something to make the soul ask, What is 
truth? Nowhere is it more provokingly 
illustrated than in temperance, or rather, 
intemperance speeches and journalism. 
Most of us, good, honest people, even 
if some of us are deacons, think we want 
to get at just the state of the case. We 
read our style of papers and hear our 
kind of ministers, and we think we know 
about how it is. But some one sends us 
a Brewers’ Journal, or a high-license or- 
gan, or a prohibition advocate, and we 
look at the same supposed set of facts, 
and if we are to trust these informants 
we have been color blind all the while. 
We expect men who differ in opinion to 
state those opinions as different. But 
that man seems to be a rare bird who 
can give the facts just as they are, wheth- 
er they are for or against his side. There 
is a journal, and it is a very ably conduct- 
ed one—called Public Opinion. It 
gives the varying“utterances of the press 
on the uppermost questions of our time 
—saloos and anti-saloon, tariff and free 
trade, and so on. We rise from a read- 


ing and ask, Is there any one thing on 
which a man can build as on a rock ? 
Then we suppose a man who takes only 
one journal, and that, say, is the organ 
of the brewers. . Why he lives in a differ- 
ent world from his neighbor who takes 
the Voice. How is he to get the same 
facts so as to be able to think the latter 
an honest man? The question is hard 
to answer? But there is one moral 
which it is safe to draw. and which we 
are anxious that “ our side ” should take 
home. Don’t make your facts, but scru- 
tinize them and report them just as they 
are. For whether lies, or exaggerations 
that amount to the same, benefit a bad 
cause like that of the saloon or not, they 
never benefit a good one, which would 


| banish that evil from the land. 


Not many weeks ago we published an 
article, from the pen of the Rev. Dr. 
Willey, concerning a general meeting of 
all the Congregational churches on this 
Coast, as often as once in four years, 
beginning with the present year. The 
subject should have been taken up by 
the Bay Association two weeks ago. 
But that was a small meeting, relatively, 
and those were kept away who might 
have been most interested“in the sub- 
ject. They will, very likely, see that it 
is urged upon the attention of that Asso- 
ciation at its April meeting in Sunol. 
Meantime, our readers may be thinking 
what a fine trip may be taken in the 
summer, over the newly completed rail- 
way to Oregon and Washington, and 
how they may combine business with 
pleasure by going thither, and may also 
render service to the churches of the 
Redeemer in those parts, and gather 
benefits for all the churches of the Coast 
on their return. Some. of the. Oregon 
churches are older than any of ours, and 
command our respect and our love. It 
is very desirable that our mutual acquaint- 
ance be cultivated, and that our knowl- 
edge of each other’s fields should be in- 
creased ; so that the interests which are 
common to us may be more faithfully 
served, by being more thoroughly uni- 
fied. It was during 1848 that the first 


-home missionaries reached Oregon, and 


it seems very fitting that all our church- 
es gather, say in Portland, during the 
current year, to celebrate the advent, and 
to take such concerted action as shall 
minister both economy and efficiency to 
all our sacred enterprises, and bring or- 
der and symmetry into all our plans. 
There are some things which our church- 
es, though strung along through sixteen 
degrees of latitude, can best do as a 
whole ; and they should try. We invite 
expressions of opinion from all sides. 


In the “ Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin ” is this confession : ‘* Up to the 
age of thirty or beyond it, poetry of 
many kinds gave me great pleasure; and 
even as a schoolboy I took intense de- 
light in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays) * * * But now, 
for many years, I cannot endure to read 
a line of poetry. I have tried lately to 
read Shakespeare, and found it so intol- 
erably dull that it nauseated me. I have 
also lost my taste for pictures and music. 
* * * My mind seems to have be- 
come a sort of machine for grinding gen- 
eral laws out of large collections of facts.” 
Elsewhere he states that, ona time, when 
he felt impelled to believe in a First 
Cause and its grandeurs, doubt said, 
‘Can the mind of man which has, I 
fully believe, been developed from a 
mind as low as that possessed by the 
lowest animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions?” He decided 
that it could not. Logically, then, such 
a mind could not be trusted in any other 
great matter. And so Darwin had really 
no faith in any profound thing, and 
could not have. He did not even begin 


to see the significance of his own state-: 


ment, nor how thoroughly it threw doubt 
upon every work of imagination, reason 
and soul. Nothing but dreary skepticism 
could' grow out of such a look at man 
and his possibilities. The wonder is 
that he ever afterwards put any confi- 
dence in his own conclusions on other 
subjects than those of a “ First Cause.” 
If human minds keep so much of the 
antecedent brute in them that they can- 
not be trusted looking Godward, how is 
it possible for them to be trusted in look- 
ing at anything above,the earth and the 
animal ? | 


A Kansas minister who admires Gov- 
ernor St. John nevertheless feels moved 
to ask in the Telephone: ‘‘ Why is it 
that the term deacon is forever: used by 
public speakers to denote a goody sort 
of man, cranky, easily imposed upon, 
and whose religious life is alloyed by a 
general admixture of dullness, bigotry 
and hypocrisy? My knowledge of dea- 
cons in the Congregational ‘Church leads 


me to believe and assert that they are 
generally the brightest, most cultured 
and consecrated Christian men we have. 
But the ex-Governor, who began his 
speech with an earnest avowal of his 
Christian faith, and the exposition of a 
very solemn passage of Scripture, re- 
peatedly brought down the house by his 
funny allusions to the typical deacon, 
making him out as half fraud and half 
fool, and holding him up to the ridicule 
of an audience, many of whom hate 
churches anyhow.” So we suppose that 
that high-license deacon, whom the Gov- 
ernor, when in California, made out to 
be just as bad as the liquor-dealer him- 
self, is being held up to the condemna- 
tion of audiences wherever the Governor 
goes. But most deacons, we know, are 
about as earnest temperance men as you 
may expect to find. 


It was that ancient cynic, Diogenes, 
who said, ‘‘ People give to beggars, not 
to philosophers ; because they think it 
possible that they themselves may __be- 
come lame and blind, but they do not 
expect ever to turn out philosophers.” 
As though people never gave, expecting 
to receive nothing again, and always 
gave with the thought of receiving as 
much in return, or, at least, to be dealt 
by, as they had dealt with. But itisa 
hard thing for unchristianized human 
nature to conceive of one’s doing any- 
thing disinterestedly, unselfishly, hoping 
for nothing in return. And this shows 
how nice a test of Christliness in ‘con- 
duct it is to be able to doas Christ did 
in this regard. People may praise the 
‘ethnic ” religions of the world as they 
will ; they will find in none of them 
lowliness, modesty and unselfishness, in- 
culcated as they are in Christianity, if 
they find indeed any trace of these vir- 
tues at all. 


The poet Hesiod says, “ But he that 
is not wise himself, nor can hearken to 
wisdom, is a useless man.” This supposes 
that things do not go by luck and chance, 
or by mysterious fates in our world. For 
if this were the case, where were the 
need of any wisdom, and why should 
men be endowed with any gifts of rea- 
son or forecasts of consequences? Ani- 
mals might believe in luck and chance, 
had they sense enough to raise the ques- 
tion—as they have not. So we find this 
Grecian poet in accord with the Proverb’s 
man of Israel, who said, ‘‘He that hateth 
reproof is brutish.” We are too apt to 
think of wisdom as a kind of acquired 
intellectual power. It should be thought 
of more as a heart power. For nothing 
is so useless as wrong, and nothing so 
foolish as sin; ince in the long run 
(and that is the only way in which to get 
at the sense of things) they defeat them- 
selves and bring ruin upon the doers. 


Dr. I. P. Langworthy of the Congre- 
gational Library, Boston, died, at the 
age of 82, very’ early in the year. The 
papers of last week, from the East, bring 
notices of his decease. We first saw 
him in New Haven, Ct., nearly fifty 
years ago. During 1848, one of us 
preached in a parish adjoining his, near 
Boston. We last saw him, here in Cali- 
fornia, about three years ago. He was 
a man whom one could never forget who 
had known him. He was a man whom 
one could never regret having known. 
He was sure to do every one some kind. 
ness. One could be sure that he wished 
to do him another. Of all men who 
ever lived he was the alert man. He 
was always watching, praying, working. 
But he did it all so smilingly, naturally 
and deftly that he seemed to be attempt- 
ing nothing. The particular chair he 
has vacated will never seem to be other 
than a “vacant ” chair. 


How “Christian” Socrates really 
was, at times at least, though he lived ‘in 
the fifth century before Christ, may be 
seen in the following utterance: ‘ In 
God is no untighteousnessat all. He is al- 
together righteous ; and there is nothing 
more like him than he of us who is the 
most righteous.”. How just is this esti- 
mate of the dignity of human nature ; 
and how true is the statement that a holy 
man, best of anything that walks the 
earth, represents God to mortal eyes. It 
should sober and constrain all Christian 
professors to tHink that the best idea 
some people will ever have of God will 
be gotten by looking at them. What a 
disciple Socrates would have become, 
had. he actually seen God, in the person 
of his Son, amid the tumult of our world, 
seeking to reconcile men to God, and, 
in that nearness, making them shining 
sons of God. = 

The wave refrigerant is also refluent, 
and the storm has vanished from the sky, 
and the gentle rains have been distilled, 
and the quiet airs seem almost sluggish 


4 


he intends to state that the early minis- 


ature woos our feet abroad, and flushes 
even the face of age with the glow of 
-health. and strength. And there are 
churches and individuals, we will not 
doubt, over whom gelid waves may have 
rolled, that are finding light and heat in 
days never known before, whose charm 
has in it an infinite sweetness, and 
whose warmth is born of fires celestial, 
pictured but rudely in sun and planet. 
The listening ear, the receptive spirit, 
the obedient will—these open heaven 
on the soul, and let all God’s angels in, 


Before the late M. Paul Bert was 
appointed President in Tonquin he was 
the most violent of all Frenchmen in his 
Opposition to religion, and was ever for- 
ward in any crusade against clericalism. 
His hostility to missionaries was equally 
pronounced. A very curious circum 
stance is brought out strongly in the re- 
port of his administration in Tonquin, 
which has just been published by one of 
his secretaries—that he dropped his 
hostility to missionaries altogether, and. 
availed himself of their immense knowl- 
edge of the people, by which, if not by, 
their advice, also he guided his actions. 
He found that without their assistance 
it was almost impossible for him to 
succeed, &4nd he had to acknowledge 
the great value of their service. 


A Methodist clergyman says he asked 
a Seventh-day(that is, a Saturday) minister 
the following question: “Suppose you 
were a legislator; the question comes be- 
fore you that without reference to any 
denomination or even Christianity you 
were convinced that one day in seven, 
for the good of the country, for the best 
physical, social and moral development 
of those for whom you were elected to 
make the laws, the wheels of business 
labor and commerce should cease, what 
day would you select ?” We suspect the 
Saturday man was not able to look at the 
question that way. 


Last week the Occident issued a fine 
centennial edition, which is alike credita- 
ble to writers and printers. In this, Dr. 
William Alexander gives a “ Short His- 
tory of the l’resbyterian Church in the 
United States.” He says: “ The great 
majority of the English Puritans were 
Presbyterians. In New England there 
was a difference between the Puritans 
and the Pilgrims—the former were gen- 
erally Presbyterian ; the latter were not.” 
Dr. Alexander differs from Dr. Charles 
Hodge, who, in his history of the Presby- 
terian Church, says: 

1t is admitted that the early history of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States is 
involved in great obscurity. The reason of 
this fact is obvious. Presbyterians did not 
at first emigrate in large bodies, or occupy 
by themselves extensive districts of conn- 
try. In New England the early settlers 
were Congregationalizts. The history of 
that portion of our country is, therefore, in - 


a great measure, the history of that denom- 
ination.., 


Doubtless, Dr. Alexander is right, if 


ters of New England were Presbyterian, 
and that the preference for that form of 
government was perpetuated by the early 
clergy, as the time is within the recollec- 
tion of many when nearly all the 
ministers of Congregational churches in 
New England called themselves Presby- 
terian. Ina foot note in Dr. Hodge’s 
history is this : 

It has often been said by New England 
men that the great maj rity of the clsrgy in 
that region of country would gladly see 
Presbyterianism adopted among them, ,by& 


that the people, as might be expected, were 
opposed to it. 


Chief Crowley asks our city Board of 
Supervisors to enact the following law: 
It shall be unlawful for any person in 
the city and county of San Francisco to 
keep or maintain or become an inmate 
of, or a visitor to, or in any manner to 
contribute to the support of, any disor- 
derly house, or house of ill-fame, or place 
for the practice of gambling, or knowing- 
ly let or underlet, or transfer the posses- 
sion of, any premises for use by any 
person for any of said purposes. Every 
person who shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished 
by a fine of not less than $20 or 
imprisonment for a term not less 
than ten days.” The committee to 
which this was referred refused to re- 
port it to the Board, by a tie vote. As 
far as we have seen, there is not a secu- 
lar paper in the city that has advocated 
its adoption. The press and the Board 
are apparently ruled by the worst ele- 
ments in the city. Chief Crowley has 
spoken out manfully, and we thank him 
for it. : 


Heretofore many natives of England, 
Scotland, Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Is- 
land, residents of this country, have pre- 
ferred not. to. become naturalized. At 
the East a change has come, and a gen- 
eral movement is made among these 
people to become full citizens and take 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
helping to carry on public affairs. If 
these people on our Coast will become 
naturalized they will become valuable 
citizens, and give strength to any com- 
munity. Large numbers of them are 
here, 


Plymouth Congregational church of 
Minneapolis contributed the past year 


in the comparison, and the lifted temper- 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


he Christian Endeavor, which has been 

| published by the First church of this city, 
- is now managed by an undenominational 
union of the Societies of Y.P.C.E. In 
the January number the followimg reports, 
made at the last conveution, on new Socie- 
ties in Oakland, Alameda, and elsewhere, are 
encouraging]: 
Tenth-avenue Baptist church.—Our 
Society was formed a year ago; we had 
between twenty and thirty members. 
Our membership now is about fifty. The 
outlook for the Society is very good. We 
had on Sunday evening a special ser- 
vice forthe young people, our pastor 
giving a special address. Six months 
ago the Society undertook to publish a 
church paper, and now furnish from one 
to two thousand copies a month, and 
has proved a great aid in the church 
work, and not only this, but as to the 
Spiricual work, the members have been 


the great pleasure of having several 
young men, who were not Christians, 
rise and request: prayers in the consecra- 
tion-meeting. 

San Pablo-avenue Baptist church.— 
The Sociéty has been formed sjx months, 
and has a membership of twenty. Meet- 
ings are held every Sunday evening, in 
which there is much interest shown, and 
we hope our Society will be able to do 
the work expected of it. 

Plymouth - avenue Congregational 
church.—We have made great progress. 
Many of our young people are Warm, act- 
ive, and full of interest. Have held con- 
secration-meetings, and through these 
have been drawn nearer to each other; 
also, at our next communion two of our 
active members are to join the church. 
Several who were formerly associate 
members have lately become active mem- 
bers. We hope the time will soon come 
when we shall see all our associate mem- 
bers active members. 

Golden Gate Congregational church. 
—This Society was organized a year 
ago. We have now thirty-one members, 
which we consider very good for a church 
of our size. Wehave none but active 
members. We hope and pray we may 
have greater success in the future. 


Makert-street Congregational church. 
—We have not been making much 
progress, but the Spirit has moved us. 
Our Society has been at work, and is 
now in a flourishing condition, and there 
never has been such an interest as is now 
manifested. Our young ladies are both 
leading and taking an active part. We 
have great hopes for our Society. . 

First Congregational church (Ala- 
meda).—I have the pleasure of repre- 
senting First Congregational. About a 
year ago a member of this church (First 
Congregational, Oakland), came over to 
our church, and tried to talk up the 
forming of a Society there, which _result- 
ed in only five pledging themselves to 
come out and join the Society. How- 
ever, we stuck to it, and find we have 
now thirty-six members, eleven of them 
being young men. I am glad to say 
there are some boys among the number, 
the youngest of whom is about 10 
years of age. The young ladies of our 
Society take great interest in it, and lead 
quite as much asthe male portion of our 
Society do. We want the prayers of 
you all. 
Second Congregational church (West 
Oakland).—We organized a year ago 
last October, with fifty-eight members. 
We are in the midst of a fluctuating 
population, and have lost several mem- 
bers in consequence, but have gained 
fifteen others, and have now sixty-five 
members on the roll, eight of whom have 
joined the church. Our Society is com- 
posed largely of young ladies, twelve of 
the number being under the age of ro 
years. 
First Methodist church (Oakland).— 


of the leading societies in this city. Fif- 
‘ty-eight young people met a few months 
ago for the purpose of organizing a Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
in our church, and since then -we have 
had to adjourn to another room in con- 
sequence of the increased attendance. 
We have now fifty-five members (active) 
and fifty associate members, making a 
total of one hundred and five members, 
Besides our active and associate mem- 
bers, a number of other young people 
take part in our meetings, the average 
attendance at which is one hundred and 
twenty. Our work has been thoroughly 
carried out, and our Society has made 
rapid progress in this “grand work of 
bringing young hearts to Christ.” 

Mills Seminary.—A very favorable re- 
port for this Society was given, but was 
so indistinct as not to be heard. 

The Society in Plymouth church is in 
a good and healthy condition. Total 
membership, about sixty. Prayer-meet- 
ing attendance averages seventy-five. 
Young people asking for prayers, and 
some joining the church. 

The Third Baptist church (colored) 
have an active Society, that is growing 
each month in interest. 

The good fruits of the Society in 
Hamilton-square Baptist church are be- 
ginning to appear in the conversion’ of 
some of its members. An active society 
is sure of good results. Is thy lamp 
burning, my brother ? 

The Society connected with the First 
Baptist church is in‘ a prosperous condi- 
tion. ‘There are new members added at 
each regular meeting. The attendance 
on the Sabbath is large. Important 
work has been outlined for the coming 


year. 

Third Congregational church.—Since 
the organization of the Society, last April, 
with a membership of eighty-eight, it has 
steadily grown, until now we number 


very much encouraged, and we have had. 


We have the prospect of becoming one | 


creasing in numbers, and, from the inter- 
est shown, are certain that a good work 
is being done, . 

Fourth Congregational church (Green 
street).—At this church the Y. P. S. C. 
E. is progressing. We have the subjects 
and leaders for the coming six months 
announced, and are looking forward to 
a time of greater interest, larger attend- 
ance, and more work for the Master than 
ever before. During these six months 
we will have three praise-services and 
two children’s services. We commend 
this idea of an occasional praise-service 
to those societies who bave not had any 
up to the present time, as a means of 
bringing together a larger number of 
young people than is usual at Christian 
Endeavor meetings. At least, we find 
this is so with our Society. 

First Congregational church.—The at- 
tendance and membership of this Socie- 
ty continue about the same. Its work is 
certainly done for a purpose, for some 
of its members have united with the 
church at every communion service but 
/one since its organization. The Society 
has held two missionary meetings lately, 
which have been of special interest ; the 
latter one, upon “Foreign Mission Work,” 
being particularly enthusiastic. It is 
hoped thata plan for definite foreign 
mission work will be formulated and car- 
ried out by this Society. 


OUR PERSONAL HEALTH. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


Our usefulness and fruittulness in the 
service of our Master, and the welfare 
and comfort of those with whom we are 
in nearer or remoter fellowship, are great- 
ly dependent upon the state of our physi- 
cal health. 

If we are prostrate in pain, or disabled 
by bodily infirmity, we cannot very well 
contribute to the strengthening of others’ 
hands and the performance of their al- 
lotted tasks. Hence, we are to consider 
our health as so much capital, the pres- 
ervation and outlay of which control our 
productiveness for human good in so 
many of the walks of life. 

It is easily enough perceived that our 
physical motion is dependent upon our 
corporeal condition, and may thus be in- 
terdicted altogether, and this department 
of our life and labor be arrested from 
day to day. The same restrictior will 
arrest the skill and industry of our 
hands, and lay us aside in utter inaction. 
This effect will extend into another 
sphere, and so cripple intellectual energy 
that the power of thought and expression 
will seem to be altogether suspended. 
We need not argue this point. ~ It will 
not be disputed that the productive out- 
lay of our whole being is invested in its 
freedom from pain and infirmity, and is 
thus at stake in the care of our physical 
health. This, then, is to be considered 
by us as a very sacred trust, to be 
watched over with unfaltering diligence, 
and administered with unwearying fidel- 
We are to ask ourselves what arrange- 
ment and disposition of our time will 
most effectually maintain our bodily con- 
dition, and so our productive vigor, and 
avoid such a trespass upon daily endur- 
ance or nightly repose as will subject us 
to a penalty of enforced inaction. 

We are to consul: the process of diges- 
tron, and forego such luxuries of eating 
and drinking as will tax the interior or- 
ganism with burdens it cannot bear. 
Our relish and taste may be gratified 
with such self-indulgence, but the cost 
to our working force is too heavy, and 
is, therefore, criminally indulged. 

The excitement of passion, and the 
expression of such excitement by word 
or deed, overstimulating the whole nerv- 
ous system, is another peril to be appre- 
hended and guarded against in our in- 
tercourse with companions and mates. 
There are as many methods of per- 
sonal excess, and of peril to the whole 
capital of personal vigor, as there are 
hours of each day of life, and, obviously, 
whatever we hope to win and gain in 
the harvesting of daily toil, hinges main- 
ly upon the care -with which we watch 


and guard the exigencies of our physical 
State. 


A VALUABLE MEMENTO. 


A few days since a box was received at 
Mills College, which, when opened, was 
found to contain a large easy chair, that 
evidently had been in use for some time. 
The circumstance was soon explained by 
Mrs. Mills, who recognized in the chair a 
gift from the family of the late Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, of Williams College. | 
It .Is none other than the veritable 
chair in which that great and good man 
used to sit and think and write. Large 
anc strong, like its former owner, it is a 
chair for comfort, since it can be adjusted 
so as to rest at any desired angle. But 
it is also a chair for work, since a move- 
able. book-rest and a small desk are 
attached .to the right arm; and. on 
that little desk were written many of_tne 
works of President Hopkins. - It’ will: be 
remembered that last summer Mrs. Mills 
generously gave fifty thousand dollars 
to endow the Mark Hopkins Professor- 
ship of Philosophy in Mills College, and 
that she chose the name in honor of this 
distinguished teacher of Dr. Mills, 
And now the real Mark Hopkins chair 
has been sent from Williamstown, and it 
will ever be. preserved at. Mills College 
both as a most valuable and inspiring 
memento of its illustrious former owner 
and as a token of the generosity which 
prompted the endowment of the Mark 
Hopkins chair of philosophy. 


Colonel George Woodford of Chidago | 
the noted , temperance evangelist, is in 


over $100,000 for outside benevolent ob- 
jects. 


147 active members. We are still in- 


Southern California, doing a wonderful 


Work in the cause of temperance. 
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THe Paoctric: SAN. FRANCISCO, 


Religieus Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


SpeciaAL Notice.—The meeting of the 
— Congregational Monday Club will be 
held hereafter, till further notice, in the 
library of the First Congregational 
church (Rev. Dr. Barrows), corner of 
Post and Mason streets, at 1:30 P. M., 
on Mondays. 

The last meeting of the Monday Club 
was held in the parlor of the Tract So- 
ciety, 757 Market street, and was largely 
attended. The subject of ‘Permanent 
Headquarters for Congregationalism ” 
was fully discussed, and the desire and 
hope very generally expressed that ere 
long Congregationalism may have per- 
manent headquarters on this Coast. 


Deacon S. F. Crawford of British Co- 
lumbia is to address the Monday Club 
at its next meeting. His subject will be 
“Our Duty on the Temperance Ques- 
tion.” 

‘Silence in the Development of Char- 
acter’’ and *“*Watchman, What of the 
Night ?” were the themes on which Rev. 
Dr. Barrows discoursed last Sabbath at 
the First church in this city. 

Rev. J. A. Cruzan filled the pulpit of 
Plymouth church Sabbath morning, and 
preached a sterling and stirring sermon. 
Rev. W. H. Scudder, the pastor, officiat- 
ed at night, and preached on “The Most 
Difficult Thing in the World—the Con- 
version of the Soul.” 

Last Sabbath morning Rev. W. H. 
Scudder, in exchange, filled the pulpit of 
the Third church in this city, and preach- 
ed a much appreciated sermon. Pastor 
Cruzan delivered a very practical dis- 
course at night on ‘‘ False Pride.” 


‘Doing God’s Will,” or ‘ Things 
“pie by Demonstration,” was Rev. 
N. W. Lane’s timely topic Sabbath morn- 
ing at the Green-street church. 


“ Let Us Watch and Be Sober” and 
“Ts the Young Man Safe?” were Chap- 
lain Rowell’s subjects in the Mariners’ 
- church. 

Rev. Dr. McLean of the First church, 
Oakland, has for the past three Sabbaths 
been delivering some very practical dis- 
courses on “Improved Christian Living.” 
Last Sabbath morning he took up some 
of the minor hindrances under the head 
of ‘Making the Crooked Straight and 
the Rough Smooth.” His evening topic 
was “The Vital Step between the Soul 
and Christ.” 

Rev. Dr. Mooar of Plymouth-avenue 
church, Oakland, and Rev. T. R. Bacon 
of Berkeley, exchanged pulpits Sabbath 
morning. Professor. Mooar’s evening 
theme in his own church was “ First 
Fruits an Earnest of the Spirit.”’ 


Rev. W N. Meserve was at Park 
church, Lorin, last Sabbath. His morn- 
ing discourse was on “ We Know.” He 
attended the Band of Hope meeting in 
the afternoon, and had a large audience 
for the evening service. 

Special meetings held in Rocklin dur- 
ing three weeks have resulted in the 
quickening of Christians, and several 
young people express a desire to begin a 
new life. Rev. William H. Cooke has 
been with us two weeks, and did excel- 
lent service with faithful and earnest ser- 
mons. Our Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor (which numbers 16 
members) was organized a few weeks 
since. 

PETALUMA. — Evangelistic meetings 
have been held every evening for some 
time, conducted by Mr. Mason. These 
meetings will be continued. 

Mr. L. D, Rathbone was at Redwood 
City last Sabbath. 

Rev, C. L. Corwin of Auburn left for 
Denver last Monday, where he expects 
to remain for the present. We are sor- 
ry to losé him from our State. He is an 
able preacher and a brother beloved. 


Very interesting services were held 


last Sunday night on board a large Eng- 


lish vessel, the Ellenbank, now lying at 
Wheatport, or Crockett. It was a novel- 
ty for some of the audience to attend 
divine service on board a vessel. Cap- 
tain Brisco is in the habit of holding ser- 
vices on board twice on Sundays, and 
then a Wednesday night meeting, and 
on Friday night a meeting for singing — 
a kind of praise-service. | 
The new parsonage at San Bernardino 
is progressing. Four were received to 
the First church at the last communion, 
three of them on confession of faith. 


Rev. W. A. Tenney preached at the 
Market-street church Sunday morning 
on “Now is the accepted time,” and 
Mr. Merwin gave a very effective exposi- 
tion of the rich man and Lazarus in the 
evening. The special meetings, com- 
menced January rst, have resulted in 
deep and continued interest. The 
church is entirely united and earnest in 
work.’ Several persons have been con- 
verted. Yesterday revealed the deepest 
interest of any one day. Pastor Merrill 
1s soon to be installed. W.A. T. 


Eprrors Pacific : Since my report of 
collections for A. H. M. S., November 
ist, the following amounts have been re- 
ceived and remitted to New York : 


Nov. 3,1887,Plymouth Congregational 
Chureh, San $55 00 
Nov. 7th, Farwell subscription to 
Home Missionary Magazine... 70 
Nov, 14th, Plymouth-avenue Congre- 
gational Church... 6 90 
Nov. 30th, First Congregat’nal Ohurch 
of Rio Vista 13 20 
Dec. 12th, Plymouth-avenue Congre- 


gational 5 50 
Jan. 17, 1888, Cloverdale, W. L. Jones 20 00 


J. S. HurcuHinson, 
Financial Agent A. H. M. 5, 


Rev. O. G. May filled the pulpit in 
Olivet church Sabbath. evening, and 
preached on “Acquaintance with God.” 

- OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.——A church has been 
organized at. Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 
Rev. R. S. Symington has been for 
some time preaching to a congregation 
in the Santa Cruz mountains. Twen- 
ty new members were recently received 
into the First church, Oakland. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN.— Rev. 
Dr, D. E. Bushnell, formerly of this 
State, now of Waynesburg, Pa., has re- 
ceived 114 members to his church dur- 
ing a pastorate of little more than eight- 
een months. 


METHODIST.—The revival meetings at 
Crescent City have been greatly blessed. 
|———Good meetings have been held in 

Vallejo. 


METHODIST SouTH.—The congrega- 
tions at Merced are increasing and 
things are looking up. ‘The work at 
Chico is prosperous and hopeful. 


BAptist.—Rev. C. C. Bateman of 
Red Bluff reports 54 additions to his 
church last year.——They are reported 
to be a wide-awake community at 
Wrights, Santa Cruz mountains, They 
have had a glorious meeting at Wood- 
land recently; between forty and fifty 
men professed conversion. 


EpiscopaL.—The boy choir at St. 
John’s church in Oakland is pronounced 
one of the best in the country.——The 
Woman’s ,Auxiliary held a missionary 
meeting in Christ church, Alameda, on 
the 16th inst. 


DiscipLes.—The Christian church of 
San Jose is one of the largest and most 
prosperous of its order in the State. Its 
membership is nearly three hundred, 
and its Sabbath-school has an equal 
number in it. They have a good house 
of worship, capable of seating four hun- 
dred and fifty, which is usually well fill- 
ed. Elder J. W. Ingram is and has 
been the pastor for the past five years. 


FIRST CHURCH, OAKLAND. ~ 


A CHILDREN’S SERMON. 


[Addressed to young Christians by Rev. 
Dr. McLean, January 22d]: 


‘* And he that received seed into the 
good ground; so he that heareth the 
Word and understandeth it ; which also 
beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some 
an hundred fold, some sixty, some thir- 
ty.” (Matt. xiii: 23.) | 
All these were good-ground hearers; 
but how different their yield of fruit! 
All had eternal life given them ; but, 
were they all equally well off ? 

A man had three sons, to whom he 
gave a thousand dollars.each. All three 
put it touse. Neither of them wasted 
it, or threw it away. One so used his 
money as to make it earn him three per 
cent. a year—thirty dollars. The sec- 
ond was so good a business man that 
his earned more, six per cent.—sixty dol- 
lars. But the third did better yet ; he 
made his bring in ten per cent.—a hun- 
dred dollars. Were they all equally well 
off at the end of the year ? 

Another man gave his three sons each 
an orange orchard. The first son so 
took care of his orchard that each tree 
yielded him three boxes of oranges évery 
year. The second studied orange cult- 
ure better, and made his trees yield six 
boxes each. While the third did better 
still, and got from his, ten boxes to every 
tree. Theorchard was a gift in all three 
cases; but, was the third son no better 
off by his diligence than the first ? 

Still another man gave to his three 
sons a fine farm apiece, planted to In- 
dian corn. One son farmed rather lazi- 
ly, and made his field yield thirty bushels 
to the acre. The next one, by more dil- 
igence, got from his sixty bushels to the 
acre. The third did best of all. He 
was so good a farmer that his produced 
on every acre a hundred bushels. In 
ten years’ timé-would not the last son 
be much richer than the first ? 

You who go to public schools receive 

all your schooling free, It costs your 
father no more to have you go than not 
to go. But, if you are marked thirty 
per cent. only at the year’s end, is your 
father satisfied? And, if you go clear 
through at that rate—ward school, gram- 
mar, high school, university—will you 
be the man in after life you would be in 
case you had earned one hundred every 
term? 
The gift of God to us young Christ- 
ians is eternal life through Jesus Christ, 
his Son. Our salvation is freely given 
us—not earned. Still, our own diligence 
as Christians has room and place. 

‘** We ourselves are God’s own field, 

Fruit unto his praise to yield”; 

And, oh, what avast ‘difference it will 
make to us throughout.eternity whether we 
diligently employ his great gift or not ! Let 
us not be content with low-grade Christ- 
ian lives, when we may live high grade 
lives. It will make a great difference to 
us whether we lay up treasure in heaven, 
or go into heaven poor. A very great 
difference whether we ‘yield to God’s 
praise and our own good a full hundred- 
fold all through life, or a sixtyfold, or 
Only a thirtyfold. We ‘have the life. 
[et us study diligently how to increase 
its yield. Thirtyfold is not so good as 
sixtyfold ; sixtyfold not as good as one 
hundred. 


David. Gregg of. Pittsburg, 
father of Rev. David Gregg of Park 
street Congregational church, Boston, 
has given $100,000 to the Reformed 
Presbyterian, more properly called the 
Scotch Covenanters’ church. The amount 
is variously divided between the home 
missions, the foreign missions and the 
theological seminary of that denomin- 


ation. 


SOME REMINISCENCES. 


I have just received a letter from Dr. 
‘R. Crane of New Haven, Conn., from 
which the following extract may interest 
the readers of THE Pacizic, as showing 
the changes which a few years have 
made in Wisconsin. J. C. H. 

“T wish to call your attention to an 
episode in my life which took in your- 


self; Inthe summer of 1844, when I | 
‘was 23 years of age, I visited my uncle, 


who was one of the first settlers in Be- 
loit, Wis. I went by steamer from Buf- 
falo to Southport (now Kenosha), Wis., 
and walked from there to Beloit, sixty- 
five miles, in two days. While I was in 
Beloit a grand convention was held there, 
of which you, then a pastor in Dubuque, 
Iowa, was a member, and which resulted 
in the founding of Beloit College and 
Rockford (Ill.) Female Seminary. Soon 
after that I left for home via Milwaukee. 
The only feasible conveyance that offer- 
ed was a twohorse lumber wagon: of a 
Mr. Miller, who lived in the only house 
then in the viilage, on the west side of 
Rock river. He was going to Milwaukee 
and a market with a load of wheat, and 
engaged totake four or five passengers’ 
Besides myself there were three or four 
clergymen, including yourself. At the 
start we forded Turtle Creek, and got 
up the bank some way, and after a plod- 
ding day stopped over night at East 
Troy. During the day we had stopped 
for a rest at the house of a home mis- 
sionary, and had a chat and prayer. The 
second day we reached Waukesha about 


the middle of the afternoon, where was 


a flouring- mill, and our farmer sold his 
wheat for 55 or 60 cents a bushel. From 
there to Milwaukee we had a heavy time. 
Oh, what a road—mud, ruts, mudholes, 
stumps, etc.! We twisted round, got 
stuck, unloaded ourselves, and labored 
along until 10 or 11 o’clock at night, 
when we reached the city in a very tired 
and bespattered condition. 

**] well remember that at one place in 
the woods, in the darkness, you jumped 
out at what you supposed was a patch of 
light-colored clay soil, but it proved to 
be a pond of quite soft mud. You rose 
quite disgusted and a lit#le out of pa-} 
tience. One of your clerical friends 
said, ‘Why, I knew that was a mudhole 
all the while!’ You replied, ‘Well, I 
know it now, anyway.’ This was Satur- 
day, and the next day I attended Dr. 
Chapin’s church, and think you preach- 
ed. 

“My early ancestor in Connecticut 
was a deacon, my father and my eldest 
brother were deacons, andI am a dea- 
con myself,“with no qualifications to 
brag of. Iam very glad your life has 
been so long spared, with strength and 
power to be still useful. . Your contem- 
poraries are mostly gone before you. 
Two days ago I looked on the face of 
Dr. I P. Langworthy, and saw his re- 
mains lowered into the grave in his lot 
in the New Haven cemetery, Workers 
perish, but the work remains. Can you 
tell me the names of your fellow-travelers 
from Beloit to Milwaukee ?” 

How changed all that region now of 
Southern Wisconsin, with its railroads, 
towns and cities, and what a power for 
good have Beloit College and Rockford 
Female Seminary become from such “a 
day of small things,” as’ that of the Con- 


vention, mostly composed of poor min-, 


isters and home missionaries ! 


A GREAT TABERNACLE. 


AN EVANGELISTIC PLAN TO BE CARRIED 
OUT BY THE CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


[We clip the following from last week's 
Los Angeles Tribune]: 

A meeting was held yesterday fore- 
noon in the pastor’s study of the First 
Congregational church, corner Third and 
Hill streets, for the purpose of organiz:- 
ing a missionary tabernacle. The gen- 
tlemen, who were representatives of the 
various Congregational churches, met 
and accepted the proposition of Mr. H. 
W. Mills, which was that when he sold a 
certain piece of land he would put aside 
a certain per cent of the price he receiv- 
ed for that tract and devote it to the 
founding. of a tabernacle. Mr. Mills 
some weeks ago, sold the tract to a syn- 
dicate, and the per cent that he set aside 
for the purpose of founding that taberna- 
cle amounts to $60,000. At the same 
time this gentleman gave the assurance 
that he could raise $60,000 more from 
a few interested friends of his. The so- 
ciety is to be called The City Missionary 
Society of the Congregational churches | 
of Los Angeles. The meeting was call- 
ed to order, and Rev. H. P. Case was 
elected chairman. There was much dis- 
cussion, and remarks were made by the 
different gentlemen present in regard to 
the object and purpose of the proposed 
Organization. It is claimed that in this 
city there is a seating capacity in all the 
churches and various places of amuse- 
ment, and places where meetings can be 
held, to accommodate about 10,000 peo- 
ple, being not enough room to accom- 
modate all. It was also claimed that 
the young people of this city cannot find 
any place where they can devote a few | 
hours of an evening without going to the 
places of sin and evil, there being no 
library or reading-room here to amount 
to anything, and there being an entire 
neglect of places for innocent and prop- 
er amusements. This is why a taberna- 
cle should be built here, and right in the 
heart of the city so it can be reached by 
all with easy access, and it should” be 
built after the same e plan as the one in 
Chicago. 

It is the intention of those parties in- 
terested in this work to establish a large 
library, reading-room, singing-school and 
a night school for the young people; also 
to establish a kindergarten for the chil- 


| 


dren, and to have mission Sunday-school 
to teach those who are strangers to the 
church. The plan is to be made a.de- 
nominal scheme under the Congregation- 
al churches of this city. It was decided 
to appoint a committee to file incorpora- 
tion papers as soon as it can be done, . 


TEMPERANCE. ITEMS. 


Mrs. J. Jay Buck, President of Em- 
poria (Kan.) W. C. T. U. has for years 
supported a scholarship in the Episcopal 
College for Boys in Shanghai, China. 


Within a certain area of New York 
city, comprising eight districts, and hav- 
ing a population of 360,000, there are 
3,018 saloons and but 3:1 Protestant 
churches. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has 
decided the local-option law of that 
State is legal. This establishes prohibi- 

. tion in thirty-four of the fifty-one coun- 
ties, and eleven of the sixteen towns and 
cities that have voted on the question, 


By a recent decision of Judge McAllis- 
ter, of Chicago, the city ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to minors, un- 
der which the Law and Order League 
has been so successfully prosecuting sa- 
loon-keepers, has been declared void. 


There is in Japan a temperance asso- 
ciation whose members are firmly pledged 
not to use even a drop of alcoholic liq- 
uor until all the waters of the earth 
change to the same drink. This society 
publishes a paper called The Temper- 
ance. 


Fifty members of the Auckland (N. Z) 


union have become members of the] 


World’s W. C. T. U. Mrs. Judge Ward, 
formely President of the New Zealand 
W. C. T. U. has under her direction a 
kindergarten and creche, both of which 
are very successful. 


Fall Brook, Cal., is a prohibition town, 
and all deeds to town lots forever forbid 
the sale of liquors. A company is now 
building a hotel there to cost about $20,- 
000, to be named the Frances E. Willard. 
This will be a prohibition house, and no 
wines will be allowed in it. 


The Shanghai (China) Literary and 
Debating Club recently took as a sub- 
ject for discussion: “ Resolved, That the 
use of tobacco should be discounten: 
anced as being physically, mentally and 
morally injurious. General J. D. Ken- 
nedy, United States Consul, led the neg- 
ative side of the question. 


The Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Prohibition party, at its session on the 
day following the recent Conference 
held in Chicago, December 1st, adopt- 
ed the following resolution by a unani- 
mous vote: The Executive Committee 
recommends the members of the party at 
large to avail themselves of their right or 
privilege of electing ladies as well as 
gentlemen as delegates to the State and 
National Conventions. 


Professor Bunge of the University of 
Basle, Switzerland, and four of his stu- 
dents have signed the total abstinence 
pledge. A number of persons have been 
induced to take the pledge by reading 
his pamphlet, “‘ The Alcohol Question.” 
Dr. Baer of Berlin, Germany, Councilor 
of Health, and chief physician of one 
of the largest prisons, who has published 
a very important work on alcoholism, 
has also recently taken a stand for total 
abstinence. 


The Woman’s Lecture Bureau, of 
which Mrs. Caroline B. Buell is Secre- 
tary, is under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and in successful operation. It will in- 
Clude in its list all the best speakers in 
the United States, not only upon the 
temperance reform, but every other vital 
issue related to that movement. Singers 
and readers can be supplied for local 
and State unions, Sunday-schools, church- 
és or lyceums. 

At a drawing-room meeting given in 
Pafis recently by Madame de Morsier 
for the discussion of subjects relative to 
the “elevation of woman” the claims of 
the W. C. T. U. were so favorably pre- 
sented by a white-ribboner, who is so- 
journing in that city, that: two names 
were added to our list of members of 
the World’s: Union. One of these is 
Lady Caithness, Duchesse de Pomar, a 
lady of intelligence and influence, who is 
also editor of Awrore. 


A bill recently presented to the Ken- 
tucky Legislature provides that each 
county in the State shall vote next No- 
vember whether it will have prohibition. 
If a majority of the votes in the whole 
State favor prohibition it shall apply» to 
the whole State. Any single county or. 
district in a county that votes “dry” 
shall have prohibition. Ifa county votes 
“dry” the question shall not be referred 
to popular vote again for ten years ; if 
it goes “‘ wet” there shall be another 
vote on it the mext year. ‘The penalty 
‘for illegal selling shall, after the third of- 
fense, be not less than $2,000 and three 
months’ imprisonment. There is some 
expectation of the passage of the bill. 


The W..C. T...U. of. Massachusetts 
will ask the legislature of that State, dur- 
ing its present session, to pass the follow- 
ing: A resolution submitting to the peo- 
ple an amendment: to: the . Constitution, 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors as a beverage ; a repeal 
of the focal-option law and the enact- 
ment of a statutory prohibitory law, be- 
cause the amendment must pass two suc- 
cessive legislatures before it can come 
‘before the people, and because the no- 
license vote proves that the people want 
prohibition now ; a bill giving’ women 


the legal mght to vote on all town and 


municipal elections, and on the license 
question ; that the “age of protection” 
for young girls be raised to eighteen years. | 


| nating candidates for President and Vice- 


The Omaha (Nebraska) W. C. T. U, 
now owns a headquarters building free 
of alt incumbrances. 


‘The National Prohibition party, through 
its Executive Committee, has issued 4 


call to the Prohibition Electors of the | 


United States to meet in Indianapolis, 
June 6, 1888, for the purpose of nomi- 


President of the United States, and for 
the transaction of such other business as 
may be properly presented. ill citizens 
of this Republic who believe that the 
traffic in intoxicating drinks is a national 
scourge, who believe that the ballot in the 
hands of woman will be the death-knell 
of the liquor trade, and favor a general and 
progressive system of popular education, 
greater purity of the ballot, a fair count 
for both the black man and the white 
Man, the protection of American labor 
and the American laborer—in short, all 
citizens, however they may differ upon 
other questions, who are agreed upon the 
wisdom and necessity of separate po- 
litical action, in order to secure the 
overthrow of the rum power, are request- 
ed to unite im sending representatives to 
Indianapolis. The basis of representa- 
tion is two delegates from the District 
of Columbia, two from each ‘Territory, 
and from each State twice as many as 
the representation of the State in both 
Houses of Congress. It is desired by 
the Executive Committee that a fair pro- 
portion of ladies be sent as delegates. 


AND, PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA. IRON;, 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma. Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofulous Humors. 


Tle advantage of this compound over the 

lain Oil is that the nauseating taste of the 

il is entirely removed and the whole render- 
ed palatable. The. offensive taste of the Oil 
bas long acted as a great objection to its use; 
but in this form the trouble is obviated. A 
host of certificates might be given here to 
testify to the excellence and success of “Wil. 
bor’s Cod Liver Oil and Lime’’; but the fact 
that it is regalarly prescribed by the medical 
faculty is sufficient. Sold by A. B. WiLBon, 
Ohemist, and all druggists. 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


Gentiemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING)! 


FURNISHING eoons, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 
873 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco 


Opposite Powell, 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 


THE AMERICAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver meial for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerful ly given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. 


PIUM days ‘House 
0 Dr J. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and: wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordiuary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with multitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or phosphate 
ders. Sold only im cans. 
Powper Oo., 106 Wall street, New 


SEEDS! 


Fruit and Qrnamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 


GRAPE VINES, 
MULBERRY and GRAPE 
CUTTINGS, Etc., Etc. 


OF" Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. | 


TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 


419 & 421 SANSOME 8T., 8. F. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Toleophone Wo. 1867. 


4, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 


JR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DE- 

cember 31, 1887, the Board of Directors of 
the German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of four and one- 
half (4%) ver cent, per annum on Term De- 
posits, and three and’ three-fourths (3%) per 
cent. per annum on Ordinary Deposits, and 
porenls on and after TUESDAY, tha 3d day of 

anuary, 1888. By 
LETTE, Secretary. 


Now READY. 


- SELECT 


NOTES. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-3CHOOL LESSONS. 


Explanatory, [llustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, oe: 


Library References, Su tions to Teachers, 


Interleaved Edition, $2. 


y REV. DR. F. N. and M. A. PEL 


With Charts, 
Maps. Price $1. 25; 


and Two Fine 


PELOUBET’S RECORD 
1. TEACHER’s CLass-BooK CoLLEctiIoN Together, $1 per dozen; 


each, 50 cents per dozen. 
2. ComMpLeTe SuNDAY-ScHoo. Record 
Treasurers. Price, 30 classes, $1; 60 classes 


3. Sunpay-ScHoot Lisprary Reeister. Arran 


For aaa of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 


50 classes, $1. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 


GRADED SERIES OF 


UARTERLIES. 


f£a@F- TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—It needs but a trial to prove he 


value of this well-known series. 


2 The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D. D — Price 20 cents a year. 

5. Teachers’ Editions of 1 and 2. Rev. A Schauffler. Each... ** 40 * fe 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kenmedy.................. oa ip 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8 a year; single eupiee, monthly...... eS ce “i 


Ww, A. WILDE & CO., 35 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON; or, 


American Tract Society, 757 Market’ St.; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Compiled. from’Dr. Wm. Smith's Standard Edition. 


tions, several from ph 


of the siz;, with a complete 


bound ia one volume, 


cloth, comb edges....... 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 Geary org San Framcisce. 


illustrated with over 500 fine engravings 
otograph views taken in the Holv Lands; 16 beaatifally colored litho- 


graph maps of Palestine, the Holy Land, etc.; containing more scriptural words than any other 


HISTORY OF EACH BOOK OF THE BIBLE, 


With a larger mass of scriptural information for Bible teachers and students than ever befere 
making « handsome super-royal Bro o over 700 pages. 


and 16 handsome full-page illnstra- 


ee ee ee er ee ee ee oe 


PELOUBETS NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


157 Market Street, 


‘San Francisco. 
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Children’s Cerner. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


The boys were waiting in the road 
_@ Por Joe to come and play? 

like to know what keeps you 50,” 
Impatiently cried they. 

** We've waited nearly half an hour; 
Do hurry, Joe,’’ they cried. 

** Ill be there—when my work is done; 
Not. till then,’’ he replied. 


‘*‘ Come op, come on; the work can wait,” 
They urged, “till by and by.” 

** It might, of course, but I don’t think 
It will,” was his reply. 

‘*¢ When I’ve a task to do, I like 
To do it right away; 

Work first, my father says, then fun; 

And what he says, I say.” 


Hurrah for Joe! Such talk as that 
Is what I like to hear; 

But many boys will not agree 
With Joe and me I fear. 

Play first, and last, and all the time, 

~ Would suit most boys, I know; 

But that, I’m very glad to say, 
Is not the way with Joe. 

When you've task to do, my boys, 
Don’t put it off, and say 

You'll do it when you’ve had your fun, 
But do it right away. 

Phis ‘‘putting off’ soon forms, my lads, 

_ A habit to deplore: 

Who promptly does his work enjoys 

His pleasnre all the more. 


_ —EGolden Days. 
THE LITTLE BLUE PITCHER. 


“* Mother,” said Dorothy Marsh, “may 
I go over to Doctor Burney’s and play 
with Hannah a little while?” | 

‘Mrs. Marsh looked up from her 
work—she was braiding a rug out of 
strips of woolen cloth—“I don’t know as 
I care,” she said slowly, ‘if you go and 
stay half an hour, if you mind and be- 
have pretty, and don’t talk too much.” 

I won’t, mother.” 

Dorothy found Hannah at home; and, 
after the pretty, shy little manners had 
been made to Mrs. Burney, the two girls 
went upstairs, hustling each other in 
subdued delight. ‘I am so glad you’ve 
come,” said Hannah; “we'll have a splen- 
did time.” 

~ Hannah had, what was very rare in 
those days, a veritable play-room and a 
large stock of playthings. To little Dor- 
othy Marsh, with her ordinary and usual 


' store of rag babies, odd buttons, and lots 


of broken china, Hannah’s possessions 
partook of the marvelous. 

The rapture with which she eyed those 
bright dolls, the whole dishes and the 
picture-books was almost pathetic. Dor- 
othy never took one of her humble rag 
ogc along when she went to visit Han- 

“I’m afraid my doll’s feelings would 
be hurt when she saw Hannah’s,” she 
told her mother once, throwing her own 
personality upon the doll with the naive 
innocence of childhood. 

“Rag dolls are just as good as any for 
children to play with,” said her mother, 
who was a prudent, loving, self-repressed 
New England woman. And Dorothy 
never doubted but they were ; still that 
thrill of painful delight and longing shot 
through her at the sight of Hannah’s 
beautiful china children. 

To-day the two little girls played 
quietly and happily together as usual. 
Hannah loaned Dorothy some dolls, and 
sO placed her on a temporary level with 
herself. They went visiting, and had tea 
from a little round table set out bravely 
with some tiny china cups and saucers, 
with rosebuds on them. 

Dorothy would have gone home to her 
mother the same happy, untroubled little 
gitl that she was when she came, had she 
-not..accidentally spied, just before her 
half-hour was up, a certain little blue 
pitcher. It was in a box with some doll’s 
clothes—a cunning, blue-glass toy, with 
a little white leaf on each side, and a 
dash of white on the handle. ° 

“Qh, Hannah!” she cried, holding it 
up to the light. “Isn’t this beautiful? 
When did you have it?” | 

* Oh, that,” said Hannah, glancing at 
it carelessly, ‘‘ didn’t you ever see it be- 
fore? I’ve had italong time. Uncle 
George gave it to me when I was a little 
bit of a thing.” | 

“Hannah,” called Mrs. Burney, at the 
foot of the stairs, ‘‘ come here a minute, 
dear, I want you.” 

After Hannah had gone, Dorothy sat 
staring at the pitcher. It was the most 
extraordinary thing to her that. Hannah 
could “speak of it so lightly. Why, if 
she had-such a pitcher! Envy had nev- 
er entered very far into little Dorothy’s 
heart before, nor temptation ; but they 
did now. 

When Hannah came back she stared 
wonderingly at Dorothy, who was quite 


at the other side of the room from the 


box which had held the blue pitcher. 
“Why, Dorothy,” she cried, “what makes 
you look so white? You're not sick, are 
you?” 
“No,” said Dorothy, trembling. “I 
guess I must go home.” 


‘Don’t go till you’ve had this—see!”. 


Hannah held up two apple turnovers in 
triumph. But Dorothy said she did not 
care for the turnover, and persistently 
tied on her sunbonnet. Hannah followed 
her disappointedly to the door. “Don’t 
you want to take your turnover home? ” 
said she. “It’s real nice.” 

“No, we’ve—got some,” said Dorothy 
with almost a sob. This kindness Was 


hard for her to bear, forshe had the lit- } 


tle blue pitcher in her pocket.» Poor jit- 
tle Dorothy realized very keenly for the 
next few days all the after bitterness 
there is to.the sweetness of sin. . That 
iny blue pitcher wass heavy @ load on 
her slight, childish’ shoulders as ever 
Christian’s pack was on his. She ate 


and slept little, ‘The fear of detection: 


haunted her always. She hid thé pitcher 
here and there. Finally she buried it 
ufider’ a sweet-brier biish behind the 


house. Even then she did not feel safe. 
She watched every one who. brushed 


_| against those light-green, waving branch- 


es with horror. She avoided Hannah ; 
she would not go to see her, and one day 
she ran away when she saw her coming. 

At last she confessed the whole to her 
mother. Her tender little soul was al- 
most wild with this unaccustomed fear 
and remorse. Mrs. Marsh’s manner of 
receiving the confession was never for- 
gotten by Dorothy: She truly regarded 
the theft as an awful thing, and she made 
the child feel that she did. After talking 
with her very seriously, she told her she 
must dig up the pitcher, and take it 
back, and confess her sin to Dr. Burney 
and the whole family. If there was any 
one whom Dorothy stood in awe of it 
was Dr. Burney. He had a brusque, 
stern manner, and she had never dared 
do more than glance timidly up at him, 
and say ‘Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” in her 
life. 

When she entered his study, the blue 
pitcher clutched in her little cold fingers, 
he looked at her in alarm. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, child?” said he, kindly, if his 
voice was rough. 

“ T’ve brought this back,” said Doro- 
thy, with white lips, ‘it’s Hannah’s—I 
—stole it.” Then she broke down, and 
sobbed right out loud. 

Dr. Burney opened the door and call- 
ed to his wife and Hannah ; then he sat 
down and took poor little Dorothy upon 
his knee, and tried to quiet her. 

Dorothy held the blue pitcher out to 
Hannah, when she entered—“ stole it,” 
she cried, ‘‘O Hannah !” 

Hannah stood staring at her in amaze- 
ment for a minute, then she threw her 
arms around her. 

‘‘Never mind,” said she, “I don’t care 
a bit. I don’t want it. You may have 
it. Don’t cry, Dorothy.” 

But it took more than Hannah’s soft 
little words and caresses to calm Doro- 
thy, who was almost hysterical with fear 
and sorrow. Doctor Burney and his 
wife coaxed and comforted, and finally 
Dorothy’s own mother had to be sent 
for, when she melted ‘down from her 
grieved sternness, and said, “ There, 
there, my child, we will think no more 
about it. You are sorry, and have asked 
forgiveness, and you will never do so 
again.” Dorothy clung to her, a little 
pacified at last. 

It was a terrible ordeal, but perhaps it 
evolved a little tried gold from her child- 
ish nature. She lived to be an old wom- 
an, and no sin of them all seemed far- 
ther from her, through her whole life, 
than taking anything that did not belong 
to her. Instead of the genii of the fairy 
tales, all forbidden lands and property 
were guarded for her by a little blue 
pitcher.—Mid-Continent. 


HUMOROUS ELEPHANTS. 


A young friend asked me once to 
show him some elephants in undress, 
and I took him along with me, having 
first borrowed an apron and filled it with 
oranges. ‘This he was to carry while ac- 
companying me in the stable, but the 
moment we reached the door the herd 


set up such a trumpeting—they had 


scented the fruit—that he dropped the 
apron and its contents, and scuttled dff 
like a scared rabbit. There were eight 
elephants, and when I picked up the or- 
anges I found I had twenty-five. I 
walked deliberately along the line, giving 
one to each. When.I got to the extrem- 
ity of the narrow stable, I turned, and 
was about to begin the distribution again, 
when I suddenly reflected that, if. ele- 
phant No. 7 inthe row saw. me give two 
Oranges in succession to No, 8, he might 
imagine he was being cheated) and give 
me a smack with his proboscis—that is 
where the elephant falls short of the hu- 
man being—so I went to the door and 
began de novo as before. Thrice I went 
along the line, and then I was in a fix. 
I had one orange left, and I had to get 
back to the door. Every elephant in 
the herd had his greedy gaze focused on 
that orange. It was as much as my life 
was worth to give it to any one of them. 
What was I to do? I held it up con- 
spicuously, coolly peeled. it, and sucked 
it myself. It was most amusing to no- 
tice the way those elephants nudged 
each other and shook their ponderous 
sides. They thoroughly entered into 
the humor of the thing.—Leaves from 
the Life of a Correspondent. 

TESTING THE LaD’s Honesty.—Lon- 
don Tid-Bits relates of a lawyer, who en- 
gaged.a new boy lately, that as he had 
suffered to some extent from the depre- 
dations of his former lad, he determined 
to try the new boy’s honesty at once. 
He therefore placed a five-pound note 
under a weight on his desk, and walked 
out word. Upon his-return, 
half an hour later, the note was gone and 


| a half crowh in silver had taken its place. 


“Boy, when I went out I left five pounds 
under this weight.” “Yes, sir; but you 
see you hadn’t been gone five minutes 
when a man came in with a bill against 
you for four-pounds. seventeen and six- 
pence. I believe the change'is correct.” 
“You paid a bill?” ‘Yes, sir; there it is, 
all receipted. The man said it had 
slipped your mind for the past four years, 
and so—” That boy got the sack on 


the spot. we 

Kind words are easily ‘spoken, and 
they do good as a medicine. They often 
soothe, comfort, strengthen and en- 
conrage those who are irritated, discon- 
solate,. weak and desponding. . If.fyou 
cannot help a_ fellow-being who _is ‘in 
trouble any other way, you can speak 
kindly to him and assure him of your 
sympathy. Kind:words, coming from a 
kind heart, often Spread sufishine upon 
a path that bas been darkened by _sor- 


‘SFATHER WATCHED ALL NIGHT.” 


Little Ella and her father were once 


traveling together, and in order to reach 


their home it was necessary for them to 


travel all night. 

When it became too dark for them to 
look out of the windows, and the lamps 
were lighted inside, the father laid aside 
his little girl’s hat, and, spreading out 
cloaks and shawls, said, ‘‘Now we will 
rest.” But a little troubled face peered 
out upon the strange scene, a mist was 
gathering in those blue eyes, and the 
cheery tone of voice changed to a _ very 
plaintive one as she asked, “Father, how 
can we go to bed here? ” 

“This is your bed, darling,” he said, 
drawing her to his heart, “and a warm 
one you will always find it.” And then 
he tucked her in so carefully that, in 
place of what had been a little girl, there 
seemed only a great bundle of shawls. 
But every now and then there was a 
movement inside the bundle, and a voice 
would say, “‘O father, I am afraid to go 
to sleep here!” Then the father re- 
minded her that he was taking care of 
her, and would do so all night. So, at 
last, soothed by this assurance, and worn 
out by unwonted fatigue, she fell asleep. 
When she opened her eyes again, after 
what seemed to her only a few moments, 
the sun was shining brightly. The train 
stopped, and there, just in sight, was her 
own dearhome. She could even see her 
dear mother standing in the open door, 
with arms ontstretched, to welcome back 
her loved ones. Their first meeting was 
too full of joy for many words to be 
spoken ; but, after those close embraces 
and warm kisses were over, the mother 
asked, “And so my little girl has been 
traveling all night! Did she find it a 
long and weary time?” 

“Qh, no, mother, not at all; I had 
such a good sleep, and father watched 
over me all night! Only think of it! 
All night, mother, he watched over me! 
At first, I was afraid to go to sleep in 
that strange place ; but he told me to 
lean against him and shut my eyes and 
rest easily, for he would stay awake and 
take care of me. So I crept up closeto 
him, and, before I knew it, I was really 
and truly sound asleep ; and dear father 
staid awake and took care of me all 
night. How I do love him for it!” 

Then the mother, with the love-light 
beaming from her eyes, told her child of 
that heavenly Father who watches over 
each of his children, not only one, but 
every night of their lives. And the 
words she spoke were so impressed up- 
on Ella’s mind, that, though grown to 
womanhood now, she sti remembers 
them, and never lies down to sleep 
without the glad feeling, “My Father 
will be awake to watch over me.” And 
her first thoughts on waking to the beau- 


| ties of the morning light are of the dear 


Father in heaven, whose leving care has 
made her rest so safe and pleasant to 
her.—Children’s Record. 


A SUPERSTITIOUS COCKATOO. 


“Our Joe” is a fine specimen of the 
species known as the sulphur-crested 


| cockatoo, 


He always showed a great dread of 
dolls or manikins, and this led us to 
tease him by placing our pet Punchinello 
at the foot of his perch. Fear of the un- 


for some time; but one day he came 
cautiously down the upright pole, and 
backed judiciously away from the rear of 
the hated monstrosity. This provoked 
a new device; another grinning figure 
was placed back of the stand. After 
long contemplation of the situation, 
“Toe” now managed to escape with 
much trepidation—from one side; but, 
gradually, the entire collection of mani- 
kins was placed around his perch,* so 
that they laid siege to him. At this 
“Toe” became greatly incensed. His 
crest rose and fell every minute in the 
day. (It is a curious fact that it never 
seemed to occur to him that he might 
fly from the perch. He has never at- 
tempted to reach it or leave it in that 
way, but invariably climbs up or down 
by means of his feet and beak.) ; 

And now. “Joe’s” life began to have a 
shade of anxiety in it, until, at last, he 
became quite unhappy. One miemora- 
ble day, stealthily descending from aloft, 
he dashed suddenly into the charmed 
circle, and seized Mrs. Punch by her 
wonderful frilled cap. ‘Then, with crest 
erect and eyes flashing—his form trem- 
bling with rage and excitement—he rush- 
ed up the pole, and, once more safely 
aloft, he tore the offending Judy into 
pieces, with an energy bordering on in- 
sanity. This tremendous effort sufficed 
for the remainder of the day, during 
which he sat upon his perch with his 
feathers ruffied and trembling. 

So, one by one, the members of that 
unfortunate family fell victims to his hat- 
red. Foralong time he did not. dare. 
to attack Punch himself; but he finally 
mustered courage sufficient to attempt 
the capture of his arch-enemy, and, a 
few minutes later, the terrible toy, strip- 
ped of his gilt and tinseled bravery, lay 
hopelessly broken and disfigured upon 
floor.— St. Nicholas. 


A 00D THING FOR BOYS. 


Manual training .is. one of the few 
good things that are good for everybody. 
It is good.for the rich boy, to teach him 
respect forthe dignity of beautiful work. 
It is good for the poor boy, to increase 
his facility for handling tools, if tools 
prove to be the thing he must handle for 
a living afterwards. It is good for the 
bookish boy, to draw him away. from 
books, But, most of all, it is good for 
the non-bookish boy, in showing him 


that there 1s something he can do well. . 


canny thing kept him a close prisoner: 


The boy utterly unable, even if he were 
studious, to keep up in book-knowledge 
and percentage with the brighter boys, 
becomes discouraged, dull and moody. 
Let him go to the work-room for an 


or plane a rough piece of board as well 
as the brighter scholar, nay, very likely 
better than his brighter neighbor, and 
you have given him an impulse of self- 
respect that is of untold benefit to him 
when he goes back to his studies: He 
will be a brighter and a better boy for 
finding out something that he can do 
well. Mind you, it is not planing the 
board that does him good ; it is planing 
the board in the presence of other boys, 
who can no longer look down upon him 
when they see how well he can plane. 
He might go home after school and 
plane a board in the bosom of his fam- 
ily, or go to an evening school to learn 
to plane, without a quarter part, nay, 
without any, of the invaluable effect up- 
on his manhood that it will have to let 
him plane side by side with those who, 
in mental attainments, may be his su- 
periors.—The American Magazine. 


AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


There are two roads to take if you 
wish to become an electrical engineer, 

Although this occupation of electrical 
engineering is so new, there are three 
colleges in our country where the theo- 
retical part of the profession is taught— | 
namely: The Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken, New Jersey ; the 
University of Pennsylvania; and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
There are other schools, but these are 
the best known. If a young man has 
gone through the theoretical and partially 
practical training to be had in either of 
these institutions, he does not require a 
great deal of actual experience in doing 
the work itself to fit him for undertaking 
almost any task pertaining to the calling. 

But some boys may not be able to 
spare the time or pay the money for this 
collegiate part of the training, In that 
case, they endeavor to find employment 
in one of the factories of the great com- 
panies I have mentioned. To obtain 
admission, however, they must be bright; 
they must give good promise in the taste 
they have for mechanical pursuits, as 
well as in their habits, that they are. suit- 
ed for the profession they seek to enter. 
Having obtained an entrance, they begin 
as ordinary employees, doing the sim- 
plest kind of work, or even drudgery; 
then they are transferred from one de- 
partment to another, learning a little at 
each step they take; until, finally, they 


turing branch of the profession. 

From there. they should go to the 
laboratory, where they obtain the scien- 
tific knowledge of the business. To 
know how the different parts are put to- 
gether is not of itself sufficient; they must 
be able to tell why they are put together 
in that particular way; it is just that 
knowledge which makes them electrical 
engineers. 

Then they are sent out as assistants 
to the various electric-lighting stations, 
or are temporarily placed in charge of 
plants which have just been established, 
and which some amateur engineer is 
learning how torun. Finally, they may 
be put in charge of a lighting station— 
that is, a building from which the light- 
ing power is furnished for the lamps in 
the immediate neighborhood ; and, lastly, 
they may become members of the en- 
gineering corps, and put up the electric 
lights for people in the manner I have 
described.— St. Nicholas for February. 


THE PENNIES. 


Polly stole softly into her father’s room, 
with shoeless feet. It was bedtime. She 
had come to say “good-night.” ‘Father, 
may I say my prayers beside you? Mo- 
ther is tooill for me to gotoher.” “Yes, 
pet,” he answered, tenderly stroking the 
curly head. 

Reverently the ckild repeated her 
prayer, adding with special earnestness, 
‘God bless my two pennies.” 

What can the child mean? thought her 
father. When the little white-robed fig- 
ure was gone, he asked her mother if 
she knew what their daughter meant. 
“Oh, yes! Polly has prayed that every 
night since she put her two pennies in 
at the missionary meeting.” 

Dear children, have you prayed to God 
for a blessing on the money you put into 
the missionary box? If not, be sure to 
do so. 


— 


GREATER THAN THE PRESIDENT.— 
The subject of human greatness was 
touched upon in a Sunday-school class, 
and the teacher aptly illustrated by 
reference to the President. Then she 
made the application: ‘Now, children, 
great as the President is, wise and all that, 
as much as he is loved and honored, 
there is one we should love and honor 
far above the President of this great 
country. Do you know who that is?” 
The teacher paused, solemnly and rev- 
erently, for an answer. And she got it. 
Not from one or two or three of the 
class, but in concert and instantaneously 
every little boy and girl. shouted out, 
“Mrs. Cleveland.” 


..The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation has taken an important. step. in 
the right direction in establishing manual 
training departments in some of the pub- 
lic schools. Cooking and sewing will be 
taught to the girls and the use of tools to 
the boys. The grammar grades are 
selected for the introduction of these new 
auxiliaries to a proper primary education. 
It is to be hoped that this experiment will 
prove so successful as to lead to its 
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have a good knowledge of the manufac- | 


Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 


for every form of 
Skm and Blood 
isease= 


= from 
PIMPLES to ScroFuLa 


SEN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 

relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA SOAP, 
a real Skin utifier, ands single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unir- 
ritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure. 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, asis, lichen, pruri- 
tus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of tort- 
uring, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseas- 
es Of the skin and scalp, with loss of hair, when phys- 


icians and all known remedies fail. 
here. Price OUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 


Sold eve 
256c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO,, Boston Mass. 

Send for to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
P] vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny Sutter and Post 
SAN FRANQISOO, UAL. 

Dealers in all ainds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


03" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


G3” Facrory at THE PoTrRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Prancisco, 


S, FOSTER & 60,, 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer: Resorts, Mills, 


Ranches, Etc., 
03” Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 27 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON- 


SEARBY, 


Diiccist and Piarniaciet 


859 MARKET ST., 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
- for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Oistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
inges of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
t Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, ee and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, similar 
appliances for use in sickness. | 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


Sansome 8t., Wells, Fargo & Oo.’s Express, 
one ab Bank of California, 
San Francisco, 


Office. traveling public will fin 
be the most as well as 
comfortable and ble Hotel in the city. 
Board ‘and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 

GOMBRY 


MONT BROS , Props. 


REWARDED ‘ate those who read this 
exaploymont that will nt 
nt tha 
their homes and families. The and 
sure for every industrious person. Either 
or old; capital not needed: we start you. ery- 
thing new. No special ability required; you, J 
can do it as well as anyone, Write to us at once for 


general adoption in all cities and towns. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


| BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 
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PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 
& Co.'s Celebrated Royal 


Marcus Wood 
Irish Line 


made of Wedding and. Visiting 


the Artistic Designing, Engra 


and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street. 
Opposite the Occidental. 
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GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
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OFFICE—811 California Street. 
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Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Portes 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 
tors of the Parlor and 
Origina yee Receiving 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
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THE AMERICAN. 

“OVE JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
that does not carry the and keep 

the 
is a sixteen- weekly, 
devoted to the Movement, tenting 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the Iuuicrarion 


ON are rer from the pens of W. W. 
P. D. geinton, W. H. Mills, J, 
rs. 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands. of 
forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
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Miscellany. 


THE DIVINE CALL. 


To-day, to-morrow, @vermore, 
Through cheerless nights without a star, 
Not asking whither or how far, 
Rejoicing, though the way be sore, 
Take up thy cross, 
And follow Me! 


Though some there b2 that scorn thy choice, 
And tempting voices bid thee stay, 
To-day, while it is called to-day, 

If thon wilt hearken to My voice, 

Take up thy cross, 
And follow Me! 


I cannot promise wealth or ease, 
* Fame, pleasure, length of days, esteem; 
These things are vainer than they seem— 
If thou canst turn from all of these, 
Take up thy cross, 
And follow Me! 


I promise only perfect peace— 
Sweet peace that lives through years of 
strife, — 
Immortal hope, immortal life, 
And rest when all these wanderings cease; 
Take up thy cross, 
And follow Me! 


My yoke is easy, put it on! 
My burden very light to bear; 
Who shareth this my crown shall share— 
On earth the cross, in heaven the crown; 
Take up thy cross, 
And follow Me! —Selected. 


VICISSITUDES OF VERSE. 


Evidence of what may be called the 

intellectual depravity ot human nature is 
found in the tendency to follow errors 
of citation, even from well-known au- 
thors. 
Some one happens to blunder into a 
misquotation, and the incorrect version 
is sure, in a little while, to drive out the 
correct ones from the minds of many 
persons who ought to know better. A 
few instances of misquotation occur to 
me, which I have myself noted, and the 
list might no doubt be easily lengthened. 
The first that comes to mind is Milton’s 
line at the conclusion of the Lycidas, 
‘¢ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new,” where fields is commonly substitut- 
ed for woods. 

- So slight a change as that of a prepo- 
sition puts a somewhat different meaning 
into Ben Jonson’s memorial verse, “He 
was not of an age, but for all time.” 
Here for is often made to replace of, in 
the first clause. 

We are all supposed to know our 
Shakespeare, but in fact a good many 
persons’ knowledge is of the second-hand 
sort that does not enable them to detect 
a misquotation. When Mr. Booth or 
Mr. Irving delivers the “To be, or not 
to be” soliloquy, some who hear him 
speak of “the thousand natural shocks 
that flesh is heir to” tnay be surprised 
into fancying that the actor is making a 
slip, the substitution of dlls for shocks 
being so common that the right word 
sounds strangely. Inspeech and writing 
how often mention is made of the “‘bourn” 
whence no traveler returns. Shakes- 
peare wrote of the ‘‘ undiscovered coun- 
try, from whose bourn no traveler re- 
turns.” These misquotations are from 
one of the best known plays, often- 
~ est acted on the modern stage, and 
from the most heckneyed lines in it. 
Again, people cite from The Merchant 
of Venice “ The man that hath no music 
in his soul,” where the text has “in him- 
self.” 

It is curious to note that certain verses, 
very familiar to us in their present shape, 
are plagiarisms--or allowable borrowings, 
if you please—from older authors. The 
modification of the original has some- 
times been an improvemeut and some: 
times not, but in either case the newer 
-form has supplanted the old. The mod- 
ern author gets that possession of the 
poetical property which is nine points of 
the law, as Campbell has done with the 
the well-known line, ‘‘ Like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.” This is tauto- 
logical, for if the visits are far between, it 
is needless to say they are few. John 
Norris;-who, in the latter half of the sev- 
enteeth century compared the “ joys 
- most exquisite and strong,” which soon- 
est take their flight, to “ angels’ visits 
short and bright,” may never ‘have writ- 
ten anything else worth the. stealing, so 
it seems rather cruel that he should lose 
the credit of his happiest thought. La- 
ter Robert Blair helped himself to Norris’s 
verse, altering “bright” into “far be- 
tween.” It is probable, therefore, that 
Campbell “‘ conveyed ” from Blair rather 
than from the original writer. In like 
manner, Pope made himself free with 
Dryden’s verse, ‘‘ From grave to light, 


gay, and pleasant into lively; and 
with Prior’s “‘ Fine by degrees and beau- 
tifully less,” in this instance, altering the 
sense as well asthe words. But “fine 
by defect and delicately weak” is an 
unmistakable imitation of Prior. No 
doubt the same thought may occur to 
more than one man, and since Kuman 
experience repeats itself, reflections on 
life are likely to resemble each . pther. 
Gray wrote: “Where ignorance is: bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.” Prior, before him, 
made the proposition a universal one 
when he asserted that “from ignorance 
\ comfort flows, the only wretched are 

e wise’; and centuries, before Prior, 
a nameless Jew had set it down in, his 
book that “the that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.”—January Atlante. 


A CROWN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS... 


We have this story from the legends 
of the Middle Ages : 

Forty brave soldiers of the Thunder- 
ing Legion were called to adjure Christ 
or die. One of them said, ** Let us ask 


God to send us forty to our crowns to- 


gether.” They were sentenced to be 
exposed, naked, on the ice of a lake 


ion. 
posed confessors. ‘Then an angel de-|. 


through an extremely ‘cold winter night. 


On the shore was a small building, light- 
ed and-warm,-and into its comfort any 
one might run. So cold was the night 
that people kept close about the fires in 
their houses. The heroes of Jesus Christ 
stood in prayer on the ice, or ran about 
to. keep warm, encouraging each other to 
play the man, and resisting the charms‘ 
of the warm and gleaming hut on the 
shore, till they fell benumbed into their 
last sleep. The soqjdier who kept the 
fire on the shore slept and had this vis- 
He stood and gazed upon the ex- 


scended with a dazzling crown in his 
hand ; he brought one, and another, and 
another, till the soldier perceived that 
he was distributing the diadems of vic- 
tory to the faithful martyrs. Nine and 
thirty crowns were brought, but he came 
not to bring the fortieth: Then he 
awoke and said, ‘‘What does this mean? ”’ 
A movement revealed: the entrance of 
one of the confessors, who could not en- 
dure, who sought the relief of the fire. 
Then he who dreamed went forth and 
took the place of the apostate. The 
cold was still resistless, and the northern. 
blast vnendurable. 
ers were unconscious ; others were pray- 
ing, “ Forty wrestlers, we have entered 
the arena; let forty visitors receive the 
prize.” He had aroused the Judge, pro- 
fessed that he was a Christian, received 
the same sentence as the others, and 
stood among them awaiting the’ coming 
of the angel with the fortieth crown. 
Morning, at last, broke. A few survived. 
Their limbs were broken, and all were 
cast into a fire and burned. Such is 
the beautiful legend of the martyrs of 
the Thundering Legion, showing strength 
of purpose, power of grace and the might 
of prayer. 

Mr. Wardrobe was dying in the arms 
of a friend, and, when he was informed 
there was no hope for him, he raised 
himself up, and, in a rapture of joy, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Crowns ! crowns! crowns of 
glory shall adorn this head of mine ere 
long!” Rising, he added, “ Palms! 
palms! palms ere- long shall fill these 
hands of mine!” and thus triumphantly 
he passed over the river to join the con- 
querors before the throne.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


AMERICA IS NOT RUSSIA. 


We do not see how anything could 
more clearly demonstrate the folly and 
crime of an anarchical movement in 
America than the papers by Mr. Kennan, 
on the condition of affairs in the Rus- 
sian Empire, now being published in the 
Century. 

These criticisms proceed from a coun- 
try whose relations with Russia are par- 
ticularly cordial. They are printed in a 
periodical where *‘ The Life of Peter the 
Great,” published as a two-years’ serial, 
did much to increase the amicable inter- 
est of Americans in the affairs of Russia, 
and they are from a hand that- hasshown 
conspicuously its friendliness toward th 
Russian Government. | 

Without favoring or defending the 
methods of the Russian revolutionists, 
Mr. Kennan shows that the violence 
which individuals, or groups of individ- 


‘uals, are guilty of in Russia, is a natural 


result of the absence of civil liberty. 
The Russian Liberals (not revolutionists) 
demanded—what? The readers of the 
November Century have seen the mod- 
eration of their demand; they desire free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
security for personal rights, and a con- 
Stitutional form of government. Amer- 
ica, above all nations of the world, means 
these very things. Anarchy, and the 
dastardly methods of the anarchist, have 
no slightest ¢ of excuse to exist in a 
free country. (And, thank heaven! 
America is continually making it evident 
that a free country is abundantly adapt- 
ed to the defense of its own freedom-—- 
that is to say, of its own existence.— 
Century. | 


CLOSE TO GOD. 


_ Gotthold, the eminent German court 
preacher, says: ‘God is a center to the 
soul ; and just as in a Circle, what is near- 
est the center is subject to least motion, 
so the closer the soul is to God the less 
the movement and agitation to which it 
is exposed. Make the experiment upon 
a level area; sink a staff into the ground 
and attach it to a line, and around it, as 
a center, describe a circle of considerable 
extent ; then. bid some friend walk round 
that circle while you do the same round 
another drawn at a short distance from 
the staff. You will find that your friend 
will have to walk long and fast to accom- 
plish histask, but that a few steps will 
be enough for yours. It is the same 
with the soul. The greater its distance 
from God and from spiritual and heaven- 
ly things, the wider the circuit it will 
have to make, the faster it will have to 
make, the faster it will have to speed 
without knowing why, and the more it 
will seek but be, unable to find rest. He, 
however, who by devotion and faith, love 
and resignation, keeps as near as possi- 
ble to God, finds that which his heart 
desires.” 


A LitrLe PHILOSOPHER. — “Papa,” 
said the son of Bishop Berkeley, “what 
is the meaning of the words cherubim 
and seraphim which we meet in the H 
Scriptures?” “Cherubim,” replied his 
father, “is a Hebrew word signifying 
knowledge; seraphim is another word of 
the same language, and signifies flame. 
Whence it is supposed that the cherubim 
are angéls who excel in knowledge, and 
that the seraphim are angels likewise 
who excel in loving God.” “I hope then,” 
said the little boy, “when I die I shall be 
a seraph; for I would rather love God than 
know all things.” | 


Many of the suffer- |. 


| 


‘GLEANINGS. 


Fruitless.is sorrow for having done 
amiss if- it issue not in resolution to do 
so no more.—Bishop Horne. 

A Good Prayer: “O Lord, thou 
knowest how busy I must be this day. If 
I forget thee, do not thou forget me ! ”— 
Sir Jacob Ashley. 

The beating of the surf along the 
shore of the ocean is not more incessant 
than is the call of God to you to give 
your heart and life to him. 

Life is not a series of chances with a 
few providences sprinkled between to 
keep up a justly failing belief, but one 
providence of God.—Macdonald. 


Do not wait till you be holy ere you 
cast your confidence on the Saviour; 
but cast your confidence on him now, 
and you shall be made holy.—Dr. Chal- 
mers. 

“No prayer, no religion,” wrote Car- 

lyle. May we not also say, little prayer, 
little religion ? spasmodic prayer, spas- 
modic religion? lifeless prayer, lifeless 
religion ? 
Fires have been kindled all along the 
mountain-tops, so that in the shadows of 
much that was once called evil we dimly 
see the shining footsteps of the Almighty. 
—Duff Porter. 

The ideal charity is that rare and large 
thing which is at ease, and is at work up 
and down and around itself. It is, in 
fact, an atmosphere rather than an avenue. 
—E. S. Phelps. 

Some men use no other means to ac- 
quire respect than by insisting on it, and 
it sometimes answers their purpose, as it 
does a highwayman’s in respect to 
money.—Shenstone. 

Every ‘ime a man bethinks himself 
that he is not walking in the light, that 
he has been forgetting himself and must 
repent, that he has been asleep and must 
awake, that he ‘has been letting his gar- 
ments train and must gird up the loins 
—every time this takes place there is a 
resurrection in the world.—A Sea-board 
Parish. 


Were a man every day to throw a 
purse of money, or even a single guinea, 
into the sea, he would be considered a 
mad-man, and his friends would soon 
confine him a8 such. But a man who 
throws away that which is of more value 
than gold, than mines, than the whole 
world—his health, his peace, his tithe, 
and even his soul—such an one is admir- 
ed, esteemed and applauded by the 
greater part of mankind. 


One of the political papers has a sen- 
tence worthy the dignity of a proverb: 
‘The man who will suffer a private 
grudge to lead him into a breach of faith 
is a man not to be trusted by any one.” 
It may seem harsh, but, in many in- 
stances, it would be the simple truth to 
apply that to some of the members of 
the Church who neglect their duty be- 
cause they do not like the minister, or re- 
fuse to pay for the support of the gospel, 
or oppose everything which is supported 
by a person whom they do not like. 


There is no progress in the Christian 
life without effort. The natural gravi- 
tation of the soul is away from God, and 
this natural tendency to evil must be 
overcome, through the assistance of di- 
vine grace, by constant watchfulness and 
continual exertion. When we cease our 
efforts we are naturally borne down by 
the current, and, instead of advancing, 
are carried away farther and farther from 
God. Hence, we are exhorted to give 
all diligence to make our calling and 
election sure, and to be instant in sea- 
son and out of season, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord. This is 
not only essential to our own progress in 
virtue and goodness, but also to our 
usefulness. 


LAWFUL, BUT NOT EXPEDIENT. 


‘The income of Rev. John Hall is 
rather above that of most successful bus- 
iness men. He not only has his salary, 
which is said to be $20,000 a year, from 
his church, but he gets a handsome re- 
muneration from the New York Ledger 
for a weekly contribution, to the amount 
of about a column of matter, to its pages. 
In fact, his pay for the Ledger matter is 
quite as much as most of the successful 
managing editors of great dailies get in 
any part of the country. His income is 
further increased by rather numerous 
contributions to the great periodicals of 
the country. Dr. Hall is essentially a so- 
ciety man, and if it wére not for his re- 


be able to dispose of his parish work 
with sufficient promptness to allow him 
the social diversion which he takes. His 
house is the scene of frequent receptions, 
and he goes about among fashionable 
people a great deal.” 

This printed record is one which not 
a few will read with pain. So far as it 
presénts the example of the ministry as 
placed on a purely mercantile and world- 
ly professional plane, the effect can be 
easily judged of. It is contemporaneous- 
ly noted that the salary of Mr. Beecher’s 
successoOr—Dr. Lyman Abbott, called 
for one year—is to be the same as Mr, 
Beecher’s was, $20,000 per annum, if 
we rightly remember ; and besides, like 
his predecessor, he is to continue in oth- 


{ er work, with its resulting incomé,enough 


to tax the energies of any one man. “‘All 
things,” Paul teaches, “are lawful,” but 
in the same apostle’s view “‘all things are 
hot expedient.” But then Paul, like 
Paul’s Master and Example, is fast being 
departed from. Other patterns and oth- 
er teachings than his are notably coming 
to the front, where especially this thing 
is found practicable. But how about 
the morally and the spiritually uplifting 


influence which comes from this upon 


markable business ability he would not | 


| 


our unsaved humanity? Is there not 
danger that in the presence of examples 
such as these, what should be genuine 
pulpit “salt ” may “lose its savor,” cer- 


| tainly its power to reach and save men? 


— Watchman. 
PRAYING AND PAYING, 


A close examination into the state of 
a large number of churches reveals the 
fact that less than half the members are 
found represented by any stated gifts or 
offerings toward the support of the home 
worship, or in the benevolent or mission- 
ary work of the Church. Not a third, 
on the average, of church members are 
habitually present at the weekly meetings 
of the Church for prayer. When we 
call to mind that the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit is always in answer to prayer 
—for God “ will be inquired of ” touch- 
ing the blessings he bestows upon his 
people—and all sacred history shows us 
that great spiritual blessing comes in an- 
swer to the united prayers of God’s peo- 
ple, and that the “windows of heaven ” 
are’ opened just in proportion as we 
bring “all the tithes into the storehouse 
of the Lord,” it ceases to be a wonder 
that there is a low tide of blessing all 
over the land. In our judgment we 
need not look for any great revival of 
religion in our churches until the pro- 
fessed people of God come up in greater 
numbers and greater spiritual power to 
the house of God to call upon him, both 
in confession and petition, and partici- 
pate more generally and generously in 
free-will offerings. Not that either pray- 
er or gifts change God’s mind, or affect 
his purpose of grace toward us ; but that 


heart of God’s people toward him and 
the unsaved world, which warrant God 
in giving power. G6d cannot and will 


ous church.— Words and Maxims. 

There is something to think of in this 
story: Sam Jones tells of a hard-looking 
old soak who replied to Bob Ingersoll 
when he said there was no hell: “Be 
mighty sure with your proofs, Bob, for 
there are a great many of us who are de- 
pending on ye.” And this one is some- 
thing like the other: We have read of a 
grasping miser who tried to be a Univer- 
versalist. Having heard an able and in- 
genious argument against future punish- 
ment from a preacher of liberaldoxy, he 
went to him after the sermon, and said, 
‘Mr. A., I believe every word of it, but 
I will give you $1,000 if you will prove 
it sure and no mistake.” But there’s 
the rub, to “prove it sure and no mis- 
take.” How can a soul be in har-. 
mony with God in the next world who 
was out of harmony with God in this? 
How can a man who never had any god 
but money be happy in a world where 
there is no money? To the persistent 
sinner hell is inevitable. 


The trustees of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund held their twenty-sixth annual 
meeting recently in New York. Ac- 
cording to the secretary’s report, the 
fund amounts to $2,000,000, and the 
income therefrom $70,000, The in- 
come is distributed as follows : Scholar- 
ship, $22,800 ; Normal schools, $13,000; 
Normal College at Nashville, $9,500. 
The States now receiving money from 
the fund are Alabama, Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. Reports show very } 
favorable results. The scholarships are 
allotted as follows:. Alabama, 13 ;~° Ar- 
kansas, 10; Georgia, 14; Louisiana, 
8 ; North Carolina, 14 ; South Carolina, 
10; Tennessee, 14 ; Texas, 9 ; Virginia, 
14; West Virginia, 8. The scholar- 
ships are $200 each. 


There are now over six hundred _ in- 
stitutions in this country which call | 
themselves colleges. Of this number 
there are about three hundred and fifty 
which have students in the regular col- 
lege course. Four of these are Univer- 
salists, nine Episcopal, fifteen Congrega- 
tional; thirty-three Presbyterian, thirty- 
seven Baptist, thirty-seven Roman 
Catholic, forty-nine Methodists, sixteen 
Lutheran, six Reformed, and seven 
United Brethren. Seventy-six are non-, 
denominational, and the remaining are 
shared by a number of smaller denomin- 
ations. There are probably not less than 
35,000 Or 40,000 persons pursuing the 
college course, Of these, at least oné- | 
half are not practical Christians, and 
make ‘no pretension to Christianity. 


Tue OLD Tuinc.—Candidate 
—‘ I thoroughly believe that public of- 
fice is a public trust.” Suffering Voter 
— “Then I can’t promise to vote for 
you.” “Why not?” “Well, we labor- 
ing men are the victims of sugar trusts 
and oil trusts and so many other trusts 
that we don’t want any more of them in 
ours.”—Nebraska State Journal. 


A Pertinent Ingurry.—The Atlan- 
ta (Ga.) Temperance’ Advocate asks : 
“Are the widows and orphans of the 
drunkard any better off because the head 
of the family was ruined in a high-license 
saloon?” What’ answer National 
Temperance Advocate. 


A Not Unusuat Mope. or Econo- 
Mizinc.—Jones (to his friend)“ Yes, 
old boy, I’ve determined to economize 
on ‘car fare, and walk home from the 
office every day. By the way, let’s gon 
and take something.” It’s a long w 
home.—Tezas Siftings. 


At a MusicaLe.—He—“Shall f bring 
you an ice while Miss Yellfort is singing? 
Pray take something.” She (a rival’ of 
Miss Y.)—*‘Thanks, no. If I took any- 


| 


thing it would be-ether."—Lije. 


prayer and beneficence are the certain | 
indications of the state of mind andj 


not bless either a prayerless or a covet- | 


THE BEST 


Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the merket, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 
titive contest with other ma- 
purposes 


In every com 
chines for si 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


If you want a cheap, durable, strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 
WIRE. Unequaled by any other. | 


PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 
LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 


the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. 


L Universally acknowledged to have no supe- 
or. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chil! plows, Champion and Auto- 
matic road-sc) ap rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 
Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc. 

Fall line of Hardware. Send for catalogue, 


HAWLEY BROS.” HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 
il systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or ° 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can éasily be read by anoth- 
er. We cl that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 


quickly learned. 7 
Price of Sten with Manual...$40.00 


ther and plush case, two r lis of , and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our or Ey- 
ening BSchcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 
OF” Come and take trial leseons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., - 


, REMOVED TO 
3 & &S Front St. (near Marke} St.,), 8. F. 


d specifications pared and filed 
in the Patent Office om short notic 
or vice mai . 
Patents obtained h Munn 400.arenoticed 
IENTIFIC ME CAN. wh 
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the largest circulation an 


f its 
The advantages such notice every patentee 
tht and splendidly illustrated 
ie published WEEIGLY at and is 
works, 


other departments o 
in any conntry. con 
tentees and title of every invention paten 
week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Bold by all newsdealers. 


abook patents mailed free. 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- | 


Watehes Cleaned; $1.00: 


Fourteen Acres Best 


LAND, 


THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE FROM 
HAYWARDS POSTOFFICE AND 
R. R. DEPOT. 


Por Ror 


$13,000. 


rae land is fully planted with the beat va- 
rieties of fruits, now in full bearing. 


fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per cent. on $1,000 per acre. There will 
be included in the sale » Cow, Horse, Buggy, 
Tools on hand necessary to carry on the place. 


PAYMENTS: 


About one half cash; balance at low rate of 
interest. 


ADDRESS t 


Real Estate Agents, 


HAYWARDS, CAL. 


Weed & Kingwell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OrrosiTz 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 
Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 


Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Shea Nails, 
Ov” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 


ten to for MODERATE FEES Our office 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can, ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from | 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 
ability free of oor and we make ‘NO RGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. oc’ 
For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in yout.own, State, County, City or 


Bit Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D 
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year), 
Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
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Second-hand, up. 
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SUCCESSORS SELLS TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


WITHISOO TESTIMOMIALS 


: Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front San Francisco 


RANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, CincianeG,O. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Montgomery Av.,fan Francisco, Cal 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Professor Llewellyn Pratt of Hartford, 
Conn., has accepted the call to the 
Broadway Congregational church, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

‘The United States Treasurer has 
issued a statement showing that the 
funded debt of the District of 
Columbia is $20,635,100, a net reduc- 


_ tion of 1,471,550 since July 1, 1878.. 


A few days ago the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia steamers were ice-bound in the 
Columbia river. Probably they are 
steaming on their way by this time, for 
the cold has given way to warm rains 
and sunny skies. 

Mr. Sankey is.to make a tour of the 
Southern States, He has made arrange- 
ments with Church of England people to 
return to Great Britain next May and 
hold a series of meetings in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 


The fund to build a monument to the 
policemen murdered at the Chicago hay- 
market amounts to $4,000, while the 


.Anarchist Memorial fund amounts to 


over thirty thousand dollars. This is 
not a very flattering comment upon the 
public spirit and gratitude of the 
American people. | 

_ The recent cold weather has been most 
disastrous to sheep-owners in Utah. . In 
Tooele county, where large herds are 
wintered, the snow is five feet deep on a 


-level—the heaviest fall for thirty-five 


years. Thousands of sheep are reported 
to be dying from the intense cold and 
from starvation, the deep snow covering 
up all the feed. | 


WASHINGTON, Jan.) 16th.—Among the 
petitions presented in the Senate to-day 
was one asking for a changein the post- 
al laws so that “‘paper books, novels, 
blood and thunder stories” shall not be 
sent through the mails as second-class 


. matter (paying one cent per pound), 


while school, law, scientific and religious 
books have to pay eight cents per pound. 


Exports AND Imports.—The total 


_ value of the exports of merchandise from 


the United States during the twelve 
months which ended on August 31st 
last was $717,022,320,against $693,611,- 
740 during the preceding twelve months. 
The total value of the imports. for the 
twelve months which ended on the ist 
ult. was $700,330,820,against $649,906,- 
740 during the twelve months preceding. 


Mr. Gladstone completed his 78th 
year the sth inst. He celebrated the 
day by a speech at Dover, which was re- 
markable for vigor and freshness of 
thought, and power in delivery. Al- 
though in perfect health, he has gone 
with Mrs, Gladstone to Italy to-spend 
some time in comparative quiet. Orders 
were left that no letters should be for- 
warded to them from England. 


A large number of delegates of the 
American Horticultural Society have 
been in this city the last few days. 
Yesterday, to-day and to-morrow they 


_ are in session in San Jose. A fine cit- 


rus fair is also in progress in that beauti- 
ful Garden City, which will give the 
Eastern delegates a good view of our 


_ products. They are planning various 


excursions, and will see some of our 
best lands and fruits. 


July next, if all goes well, the S, F. 
library will be removed to the new City 
Hall. The fixtures, now in the Bush- 
street quarters, will most of them be re- 
moved. The library now contains 71,- 
ooo volumes. The annual receipts for 
maintenance aggregate usually $25,000. 
More is desired this year than last, and 
the library managers believe that in no 
branch of the city government may 
funds be disbursed to better advantage 
and with greater direct benefit to the 


people. 

Through the generosity of Miss Cath- 
erine W. Bruce, a niece of the late Miss 
Catherine Wolfe, a new free libiary build- 
ing has just been erected at No. 226 
West Forty-second street in New York. 
It is the second branch of the New York 
Free Circulating Library that has* been 
built, and has some novel features, 


among which may be mentioned a large 


reading-room for children, where the 
best juvenile literature will be furnished, 
and also games that can be played with- 
out disturbing the readers. There are 
already 7,000 volumes on the shelves of 
the main floor, and 3,000 books of refer- 
ence are kept on the second floor. The 
sum given by Miss Bruce was $50,000. 
In addition to this she has given a per- 
manent fund of $10,000, the income of 
which is to be used for the purchase of 
new books. : 


‘Events are not moving just smoothly 
in governmental affairs at Honolulu. On 
the gth of. December vetoed bills were 
returned to the Legislature. On the 13th 
the Legislature denied the power of the 
King to exercise the veto without the ad- 
vice and consent of the Cabinet. The 
King referred the question to the Su- 
preme Court, and the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court ‘‘tied” on the veto ques- 
tion. Mr. Godfrey Brown has tendered 
to His Majesty his resignation from the 
Cabinet as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Colonel Jona. Austin has been. ap- 
ages in his place. ~The King has de- 

fanded the resignation of the rest of the 
Cabinet, but the House resolved, by a 


 -yote-of 31 to 5, that the “resignation of 


any member of the Cabinet for reasons 
other than as provided in Article XLI of 


the Constitution does not involve the 
resignation of the Cabinet as a body.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, FEB. 5. 


MATT. 17: 1-18. 
“BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


All the evangelists record the events 
set forth in this lesson, Three of them 
give a full account, while John, with 
characteristic modesty, says, “We be- 
held His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father.” In reading the 
story of the transfiguration the first 
thought that strikes us i the | 


UNEQUAL PRIVILEGE 


Granted to the disciples. Jesus took 
three of them up into a mountain, and 
showed them a scene that has no parallel 
on earth. He gave them new proof of 
his divine nature, such as the others had 
not enjoyed. He invited Peter, James 
and John; where. were Matthew, Mark 
and Luke? Would they not have been 
interested in the same? If they had 
been like some professing Christians who 
need frequent and urgent invitations to 
keep them up to their duty, would they 
not have considered themselves too 
much neglected, and so have turned 
away entirely from the company of the 
disciples? On the contrary, they all 
record the event, and give the names. of 
the favored ones as if they had no 
thought of neglect. They were pleased 
to know of the transfiguration, even if 
they did not see it. They believed in 
the truth it revealed, even though they 
had to receive it through the 


TESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 


It was enough for them to know it, and 
they acted as if they believed it. The 
greater part of our knowledge comes in 
the same way. Oother people are as 
good witnesses as we would have been. 
If Peter and John could testify, Matthew 
and Mark had reason to believe. To 
doubt concerning Christ’s life and doc- 
trines and miracles, because we were not 
present to see them, is to adopt a prin- 
ciple that would leave us with very little 
knowledge of any kind. Our geography 
would be limited to narrow bounds, and 
our history would be very short. It is 
not needful that the thread of our lives 
run all through the events in which we 
believe. If Peter was present, Mark 
could afford to be absent. 


THE CENTRAL SCENE 


In this lesson confirms the truth before 
taught in various ways, that Jesus was a 
divine being. He revealed enough of 
the glory of heaven in himself to make 
strong the faith of those who saw him 
and of those who heard their testimony. 
The voice from the dazzling brightness 
put the seal of heaven upon all his teach- 
ings concerning himself. He, whom we 
are invited to hear, is one in whom God 
is well pleased, This was a glimpse of 
heaven which these three disciples saw, 
and it so fixed their gaze that they had no 
wish to leave the spot. Tents on the 
mountain, with heaven’s glory around 
them, would have suited them well; but 
if this had bene allowed we would have 
missed the sermon at the first Pentecost, 
and the command, “Go ye into all the 
world” would have been slow in finding 
capable and obedient preachers. If 
heaven were more fully revealed to men 
we might be less fitted for our earthly 
work. Peter, homesick for the mountain 
top and the radiant vision, would be less 
adapted to preach the truth to men who 
knew no higher cause for enthusiasm 
than being “filled with new wine.” This 
lesson also gives us an incidental light 
upon the condition of departed saints. 
We often speak of the earth as the 


LAND OF THE LIVING, 


But our hospitals and cemeteries do not 
favor this view. There are those who 
teach the gloomy doctrine that those who 
close their eyes in Christian faith are 
consigned to a long, unbroken sleep, 
without even the privilege of . dreaming 
of a coming resurrection. Our lesson 
suggests a more cheerful view, Moses 
and Elijah were fit participators in the 
splendid scene which fixed the eyes of 
the beholders. They appeared, mot as 
if just awakened prematurely from a deep 
slumber, gazing in a dazed way upon 
surroundings once familiar, or startled 
by the unaccustomed glory; they 
seemed like men who had been awake 
and up with the times. They were at 
home amidst the brilliant surroundings, 
and talked upon a_ subject not new to 
them, and into which the “angels desire 
to. look.” (I Peteri:12.) ‘Such con- 
versation with Jesus,and at sucha time, 
shows us that thedeath on the cross ‘was 


NO ACCIDENT 


That befel our Lord, because his foes 
proved stronger than he expected. It 
was all understood in heaven. It was 
no triumph of opposing plans. The 
heavenly visitors talked about it as some- 
thing well known above. ‘They “spake 
of his decease which he should accom- 
plish of Jerusalem.” (Luke 31.) 
No others could accomplish it without 
his consent. 

The conclusion of this lesson shows 
that, while there is much joy in the 
Christian’s life, and much anticipation 
of good to come, yet there is much to 
do besides thinking of bliss and talking 
of glory. The heavenly vision was short, 
although its impressions were lasting. 
Soon they were down from the mount- 
ain, and Jesus walked with them as of 
old. The next day must have been a 
sharp contrast to the day before. The 
gathering multitude, some curious and 
some devout, the foaming madman, 
the anxious father, the faithless and 
perverse generation—all these must have 
looked far less inviting after what they 
had-seen of the splendor and the life of 


}a better world. A glance at the sun" 


‘prohibition States. The only thing: left 


makes the landscape dark to common 
eyes. Perhaps we do our earthly work 
better by seeing into heavenly things 
enough to encourage, but not enough to 
dazzle. The Christian is content to see 
“Jesus only,” and to work with him,until 
the time when he shall see more than 
two from a brighter realm, and partici- 
pate in the conversation which they have 
concerning the events which were then 
about to take place in Jerusalem. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The New York Voice has, through its 
reporter, interviewed some of the leading 
brewers and liquor men of that city in 
regard to the late decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the. United States sus- 
taining the Kansas Prohibitory law and 
denying the right of manufacturers of 
beer and liquor to recover damages for 
the destruction of their business, with the 
following result : 

G. Thoman, chief of the Brewers’ 
Literary Association, said: ‘What can 
we do about it? Nothing. The Su- 
preme Court never reverses its decisions. 
The decision will drive the brewing busi- 
ness out of the States having prohibitory 
laws. The brewers will make no more 
efforts in the court.” 

Brewer Shook said : 
ing to do but to submit.” 

Peter McQuade, wholesale _liquor- 
dealer, and a prominent member of the 
National Protective Association, which 
is composed of wholesale whisky men 
and distillers, and so successfully combat- 
ted the efforts of Prohibitionists in Mich- 
igan, Texas, Tennessee and Oregon, 
said: ‘This decision bars us out of 


‘“‘We have noth- 


for us to do at present is to fight prohi- 
bition in the States.” 

James H. Madden, the,Eastern agent 
for the National Protective Association, 
said : ‘The decision simply. makes valid 
the laws in prohibition States, and bars 
the trade out of those. States, so far as it 
can be barred out. ‘There is no chance 
for a reversal. It takes the fight out of 
the courts, and brings it into the States 
and counties.” 

A. E. Seifert, Secretary of the New 
York State Brewers’ Association, said : 
“The decision sweeps the trade entirely 
out of any State which proposes to pass 
prohibitory laws, and makes the prdperty 
of the brewers valueless, In doubtful 
States, where there is continually an agi- 
tation for prohibition, its effect will be to 
deter men from entering the liquor busi- 
ness, and there will be little money in- 
vested in such enterprises, for we don’t 
know at what minute the Legislature 
may determine to pass a prohibition law. 
Of course, this decision takes the con- 
test out of the courts and brings the 
fight into these States. The decision | 
cannot be reversed. There is no ap- 
peal. It is final. Of course, it will en- 
courage the Prohibitionists.” 

The Voice correspondent at Washing- 
ton writes: “Louis Shade, attorney for 
the United States Brewers’ Association, 
and editor of the Sentinel, says: ‘The 
decision settles the matter in all prohi- 
bition States.’ When asked, ‘What are 
you going to do about it ?’ he answered, 
‘We can’t do anything. We are not 
anarchists. We will have to submit, 
right or wrong. The decision settles the 
question, even for local option counties. 
I am sorry for it—very sorry ; not only 
on account of the beer and liquor inter- 
ests, but because 1 regard it as a blow 
at the civilization of the age.’ ” 


TWENTIETH -STREET BRANCH OF 
THE M. A. 


The principal event in the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
during the past wegk was the dedication 
of the rooms of the Twentieth-street 
branch, No. 2319 Mission street, be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twentieth streets. 
Long before the hour of beginning the 
exercises the apartments were crowded 
to their utmost capacity, and many were 
turned away unable to find even stand- 
ing room. Mr. George W. Gibbs, Presi- 
dent of the parent Association, presided, 
and the service opened by singing “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name.” The 
Scripture lesson was read by Rev. T. B. 
Stewart, pastor of the Second United 
Presbyterian church, and short address- 
es were made by Rev. J. A. Cruzan, 
pastor Third Congregational church, 
Mr. J. W. Butler, Chairman Executive 
Committee of the Branch, General VU. O. 
Howard, and Robert S. Boyns, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Branch, and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. 
C. V. Anthony, D.D., pastor Grace M. 
E. church. Several hundred dollars 
were raised toward the work, and a most 


enjoyable evening experienced by all. | 


One hundred young men have joined as 
charter members, and the Branch starts 
off under encouraging auspices. They 
have taken a lease of the rooms for five 
years, and they have been most attract- 
ively fitted up and furnished. The read- 
ing-room, parlor and library are finished 
in cherry, and the Ladies’ Central Com- 


mittee, of which Mrs. C. S. Holmes is | 


Chairman, secured sufficient funds to 
furnish the parlors in a most homelike. 
manner. Refreshments in abundance 
were served during the evening, and 
music was discoursed by the Mission 
Military Band. Mr. G. W. Gibbs has 
presented the Branch with. a library of 
five hundred new, choice books of the 
latest publication, and a complete Branch 
of the work of the -Association will be 
conducted at this point. They have 
fine bathing-rooms with all modern im- 
provements, gymnasium, library, reading- 
room, parlor and hall for social meetings, 
They will also establish a Branch of the 
employment department ; and as soon ag 


| 


practicable the educational and other dee 


partments of the work, The young men 
of the Mission seem to highly appreciate 
the efforts of the Association in provid- 
ing so pleasant and inviting a place for 
their moral, social, intellectual, physical 
and spiritual improvement. 


There will be a public meeting at Irv- 
ing Hall, at 7:45 P. M., on Thursday, 
January 26, 18388, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a charity organization for this 
city, on plans similar to those adopted in 
the principal cities of the United States, 
and which have proved of great benefit 
to the benevolent societies and deserving 
poor. Short addresses will be made to 
show the need and benefit of such a so- 


}ciety. All persons interested in charita- 


ble work in the city are most earnestly 
requested to be present. Come and 
help in this good work. By order of the 


‘Committee on Charity Organizations, 


CHARLOTTE B. Brown, Sec. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—It is stated 
that the Presbyterians of the Northern 
States propose to raise a million of dol- 
lars for their fund for aiding indigent, 
superannuated and disabled ministers 
and their families, At a recent morning 
service the Westminster church of Min- 
neapolis pledged $7,579 for that fund. 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


THE PAOIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paocrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for tha price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 6.75 
Magazine............... 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American.............. . 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............ . 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.85 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 6.00 
Christian at Work............. e.. 3.00 56.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4,00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
800 460 


IN FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE, 


Bear in mind that the Windsor folding-bed 
is one of the most useful pieces of furniture 
you could have. They take up but little 
room during the day, while they serve to 
furnish a room wonderfully. These desira- 
ble pieces of furniture are to be obtained at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street, where bu- 
reaus to match are also to be obtained. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF GEORGE H. BEAN, DECBASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
James W. Goodhué, Administrator of the 
estate of George H. Bean, deceased, to the 
creditors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them, 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
(4) months after the first publication of this 
notice, to the said James W. Goodhue, at 
1515 Fillmore street, San Francisco, Statecf 
California, the same being his place for the 
transaction of the business of the said es- 
tate in the City and County of San Francis- 
co, State of California. ) 

JAMES W. GOODHUE, 

Administrator of the Estate of George H. 
Bean, deceased. 

Dated at San Francisco, Dec. 30, 1887. 

W. M. Trrttor, 
-Attorney for Administrator. 


Tse DECADENCE oF Five-O’cLock TEAs,— 
“T am getting very tired of 5 o’clock teas.” 
‘*‘Why?” inquired the friend; ‘‘because the 
reception part of the programme bores you ?” 
‘‘No,” was the answer; ‘‘it is because the tea 

of the programme bores me. I am get- 
ing tired of this everlasting tea-drinking. A 
bright idea has just come over me, and you 
knc w there is nothing like a novelty for so- 
cial success; I intend to introduce 5 o’clock 
chocolates. What do you say to that?” “I 
say to that that you are a genius; for there 
is nothing in this world equal to a good cup 
of Baker’s chocolate.” 


A Goop Movs.—Smith’s Cash Store, 115 
Clay street, is going to move to the popular 
location 416 and 418 Front street (Front-St. 
Block) as soon as the place can be made 
ready. They are closing out many lines at 
greatly reduced prices, and will continue to 
offer bargains till day of removal. Potatoes 
at store, five or six kinds, from 100 pounds 
to 5 tons, lc = oe pound; 10c sack extra if 
delivered. e want to close them out at 
once. Egg food and bone meal $1.25 per 
pound, worth double. Rape seed, not clean, 
75c per 100 pounds. . Glassware, hardware, 
tinware, way down in price. Canned goods 
= tempt any one. Call early this 
week, 


Among the elegant furniture seen at the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 

ny, 220 to 226 Bush street, is a sideboard 
n the dining-room of the art rooms, It is 
over eight feet high, supported by massive 
columns, backed by mirrors and richly carv- 
ed and ornamented with brass trimmings. 
Don’t fail to see, it. | 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Pacrric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tose Pacrric. 


New styles of wooden mantels are con- 
stantly being received at the wareroome of 
the California Furniture Company, 220 to 
226 Bush street. They come in kinds of 
woods and new designs. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ *‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply: We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. . 


Price, 


42 Geary St, 


GOLDEN TEXTS BIBLE GEMS 


For 1883 contain, besides the Lesson Titles and Golden Texts, for that year, the Lord’s 
Pra; er, the Apostle’s Creed, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, and several Bible readings, 
with important facte concerning the Scripsures. 


$2.00 per 100 Copics. 


San Francisco. . 


MOVING AWAY. 


416 and 418 


Apricots, 8c pound, worth 12%c; Raisins and 
tatoes, four or five kinds, from 50 pounds to 5 
Food or Bone Meal, $1.25 per 100 


pounds; Horse and Cattle 
cannot mention one-hundredth part of the things we want to sell at cost and below. We want 
you to come and see how rich we can make you all at once 
will reach us promptly. Moving wi'l not interfere one hour with our regular trade. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


We are compelled to leave our old-established stand on Olay street, and shall remove to 
ont street (Pront-Street Block), one of the most popular locations in 
town, as soon as the necessary improvements and repairs can be made. There we will have four 
times our present room. We want to commence with an 


Entire New Stock, 


And will offer, until further notice, or till all is sold, great bargains in many lines—Orockery, 
Glassware, Tinware, Hardware, Cutlry—in fact, everything. 
double; Jelly Glasses, 30c dozen; Sauce Dishes, 30c dozen; 

out trimming, 10c up: fully trimmed, 20c up; Oanned Goods, 6c to 15c; worth much more; 
Mackerel, 5-pound tins, 25c to 85c; by the hurdred, small, $1; Dry Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 


Stem dishes, 150 to 25c, worth 
mblers, 40c dozen; Lamps, with- 


Grapes, from 4c to 8c, worth nearly double; Po- 
tons, lo—10@c pert sack extra if delivered; Pee 
ood, 2c to 5c per pound. e 


Orders sent to old or new address 


157 MARKET ST., = - 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_ OG Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 20 


—e 


BIBLE 


757 Market Street, 


HOUSE, 


San Francisco. 


Geo. C. MCCONNELL, Depositary. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


757 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
BIBLE 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Indtallments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Oonservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘take our pick.” 

We can snit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 

Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


OF” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOWERS & SON’S 


PIANOS 


Are attracting widespread attention for their 
brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the best material, and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano manufactured. Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you can get 
the same instrument for $400. Manufactured 


and sold only by 
J. T. BOWERS & SON, 
23 & 26 Pifth . U.S. 


Street, Mint, 
Near Oor. Market Str | 
O03” Pianos to rent. Pianos exchanged. 
Money loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


SAFES! 


DIHBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC, 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


WITH STANDARD SELECTIONS. 
By Ina D. Sanxzy, MoGrananan and 
Geo. OC. 

234 Esymns, a Complete Book in Itself. 


NOW READY. 


AND USED BY ME. MOODY IN HIS MEETINGS, 


TX YEARS HAVING ELAPSED SINC 
S Gospel Hymne No. 4 was issued, Christian 
workers throughout the land have felt the need 
of additional new songs, and to meet this de- 
mand GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 has been pre- 

. Each piece in the book has been care- 

the only those re- 
at are a 

9 y pted for use in 


PRICE PER 100, BY EXPRESS, CHARGES NOT PRE- 
PAID: 


Music Edition, board co teed 
sé 
lf ordered by mail, add five cents copy 
to Music, and two cents to Word Editfon. 

Former. editions of GOSPEL 
are still published. No. 5 is not wach ny to 
superséde but to supplement them. 

No. not be bound with the consolidat- 


ed book. 
Bigelow & Main |TheJohn Church Co, 
.FourthSt.Cincinnati 


76 EB. Ninth St., New York 
$1} Randolph 8t., Chicago. 19 E. 16th St., New York. 


STOVES. 


Gasoline 7.00 « 

Ooal Ranges... ... 600s 75 00 
Table Lamps. -............... $0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps............. . 17% * 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps 1 75 *. 10 00 
66-candle-power Burnerz........ each. 


- Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & Co., 


868 MARKET ST., Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
ER’S 


been removed. It has three 
times the ‘strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowreot or Sugar, 
. and is therefore far more economi- 
Cal, costing less than one tent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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